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Henry  //.  King  of  England.  Jtlfo  an  Hijlortcal.  Sketch  'of  ihi 
Conftitution  and  Government  of  Ireland^  from' the' mofi  early au^ 
thenticated  Period  down  to  the  Tear  17^3*  Catnp^ 

tcllj  LL»D^  Chancellor  of  St.  Macartin*Sj  Clpgher^  Svo.  6s. 
White,  Dublin.  1789. 

^T^HE  remark  has  been  long  fince  made  that  no  niodeft  nation 
^  has  attempted  to  carry  their  claims  to  antiquity  to  fuch  an  ex- 
ravagant  height  as  has  been  done  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
^alourj  the  prowefs,  and  the  accomplifhments  of  their  anceftors^ 
n  times  of  the  remoteft  antiquity,  and  in  the  days  of  weftern  fa- 
agenefs,  ignorance,- and  barbariim,  have  been  the  fucceedir^ 
hemes  of  the  Irifli  hiftorians  in  general.  One  of  their  lateft 
writers  ♦  dwells  on  this'favoufite  fubjeft  through  two  ponderous 
uarto  volumes ;  he  there  riots  in  all  the  caprices  of  a  luxuriant 
pagination,  but  difdains  to  prolong  the  theme  beyond  the  in- 
lorious  dcclenfion  of  Ireland— in  the  twelfth  century !  Yet  ta 
0  ftridt  juftice,  it  is  neceflary  to  ajdd,  tha^  from  what  we  have 
f  the  works  of  thefe  gentlemen,  of  Keating,  of  0‘Flaherty,  of 
*Connor^  and  0‘Halloran,  they,  in  very  few  inftances,  feem 
aim  at  deception;  they  appear  to  be  themfelves  deceived. 


,  .  .  .  ♦  Mr.  0*Halloran. 
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They  are  borne  fo  high  by  their  own  enthufiafm  that  they  over-* 
look  thofe  objections  which  muft  prefent  themfelves  even  to  the 
fuperficial  obfcrver. 

This  paflion  we  muft  alfo  add  has  its  origin  in  a  vanity  the 
molt  natural  to  the  human  heart.  The  relative  fituation  of 
Ireland  and  Great-Britain,  whether  the  crown  of  the  former 
•  be  ‘  fubjeCted’  or  annexed,  places  that  kingdom  in  a  fituation  of 
dependence ;  and  *  a  people,^  fays  Gibbon,  *  who  are  diflatisfied 
^  with  their  prefent  condition,  will  eagerly  grafp  at  any  vifion  of 
^  paji  or  future  glory/  Thus  being  below  her  neighbours  in 
wealth  and  power,  Ireland  confoles  her  in  a  proud  and  penfive 
contemplation  of  the  figments  of  antiquity.  •  She  fullenly 
^  turns  away,*  to  ufe  the  language  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  •  from  the 
^  light  of  reformation,  and  wraps  herfelf  in  the  gloom  of  her 

*  own  legendary  annals.* 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  reputation  of  Ireland  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  in  this  work  has  fo  fuccefsfully  encountered  thefe  phan¬ 
toms,  is  himfelf  a  native  of  that  kingdom.  He  has  in  this  per¬ 
formed  a  tafk  which  was  fuggefted  by  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon,  and 
recommended  bv  Mr.  Burke.  He  has  drawn,  with  an  intelligent 
and  fleady  han^  the  lines  betw^een  what  was  merely  fiClion; 
what  was  at  beft  uncertain ;  and  what  was  aCtu^ly  capable  of 
proof.  We  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  done 
this  in  every  iiiftance  ;  in  fome  that  talk  was  impracticable,  and 
in  many  the  toil  is  unavoidably  left  to  be  accompliftied  by  the 
labour  of  others.  He  examines  into  the  ftrdngeft‘ proofs  which 
the  partifans’  of  Irifli  antiquity  have  adduced  from  the  monu¬ 
ments,  the  literature,  and  the  manners,  of  that  country ;  and  in 
general  maintains  the  ground  which  he  has  at  firft  occupied  with 
truth,  force,  and  precilion. 

Of  the  firft  of  thefe  proofs,  the  monuments  found  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Campbell  exprell'es  himfelf  in  the  following  manner : 

*  *  To  fubftantiatc  our  claim  to  a  very  remote,  antiquity,  foiiic 
writers  think  it  fufficient  if  they  difeover  a  fimilitude  between  feme 
prefent  Irifli  cuftom,  or  remain  of  rude  art,  and  .thofe  of  ancient 
Gaul,  Greece,  Perfia,  Phoenicia,  or  other  countries  celebrated  in 
ftory;  not  confidering  that  they,  in  fo  doing,  only  adduce  arguHicno 
for  the  ancient  rudenefs  of  thofe  countries,  not  for  the  refinement  of^ 
their  own.  For  rude  monuments  and  cuftoms,  be  they  found  where ■ 
they  may,  are  the  moft  indelible  tefts  of  the  rudenefs  of  the  timesB 
in  which  they  were  crefted  or  ufed.  If  they  would  "evince  there*H 
fincment  of  Ireland  from  its  conformity  to  thofe  countries  of  quQ%i«^^k 
refinement,  they  Ihould  point  out  the  velHges  of  cither  ancient  mag'H 
tiitude  or  elegance  in  the  works  of  this  country. 

.  •  If  then  we  are  to  be  forever  colledling  the  beggarly  elemcnpM 
of  rude  monuments,  the  rudeft  upon  which  the  penury  of  language  J 
obliged  to  bellow  the  name  'of  art,  our  purfuit  is  puerile^  nay  childi  V 
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bdeed.  If  the  mod  civilifed  countries  on  earth  have  dill  fuch  re* 
mains,  this  only  proves  that  they  once  were  barbarous,  clfc  fuch  mo¬ 
numents  would  not  have  been  eredted. '  For  if  fuch  things  could  eda- 
bli(h  antiquity,  then  all  countries  which  pofTefs  them  would  be  equally 
ancient ;  and  we  read  of  fcarce  any  without  them.  If  antiquity 
means  any  thing  honourable  to  any  nation,  it  mud  mean  that  that 
nation  has  been  for  a  long  period  of  time  removed  from  the  infantine 
date  of  fociety  in  which  thofe  rude  monuments  were  produced.  The 
purfuit  of  antiquity  ihould  go  no  farther  than  it  is  conne^ed  with 
higher  efforts  of  art,  and  left  equivocal  fymptoms  of  nafcent  civili- 
fation.  All  beyond  are  feas  of  glaft,  and  (hips  of  amber. 

It  is*  no  fhame  for  a];)y  nation  to  have  been  once  barbarous ;  all  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe  have  been  fo,  becaufe  they  once  were  young,  and, 
like  young  children,  they  had  nothing  worth  recording,  and  like 
them  too>  in  another  refpedl,  they  would  have  been  incapable  of  re¬ 
cording  them,  even  if  they  were  worth  notice.  Upon  this  ground 
the  intrinfic  glory  of  Ireland  is  more  firmly  eftabUfhed  by  conlidering 
it  as  a  fiew,  than  as  an  old^  nation.  For  if  her  fons  were  once  fo  ac* 
compHfhed,*  they  mud  now  confefs  thcmfelves  to  have  degenerated. 
If  Pagan  Ireland  was  the  nurfe  of  heroes  and  philofophers,  is  it  not 
the  greater  reproach  to  ChrilUan  Ireland  that  fhe  has  for  fo  many 
ages  groaned  in  fervitude  and  groped  in  ignorance  ?  It  mud,  upon  a 
difpadionate  eiUmate,  do  mod  credit  to  this  country  to  be  confidered 
as  an  infant  date,  emerging  from  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  lik  Her¬ 
cules  arifing  from  his  cradle,  and  liKe  him  too  labouring  under  a  hard 
ta/k-mader. 

‘  For  fuppofe  that  our  Ogygian  writers  could  trace  up  their  gene- 
alogy  to  Japhet,  and  could  prov^that  they  knew  their  letters  before 
any  nation  in  Europe,  then  Spencer’s  queiilon  will  return,  *  If  fuch 
old  fcholars,  why  fo  unlearnt^  dill  ?’  Suppofe  alfo  that  it  could  be 
true,  what  is  afferted,  that  our  ancedors  extended  their  conqueds  in 
Britrin,  and  to  the  Alps  ;  then  let  it  be  afked,  after  railing  this  vi- 
fion  of  ancient  proweft,  does  it  redound  to  the  true  glory  of  this 
country,  that  in  the  mod  early  times,  concerning  which  no  two 
writers  agree,  our  ancedors  were  fo  potent;  but  that  in  thofe  left  re- 
taotc,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  they  were**  the  trodden  (laves  of 
Danes  and  Norwegians?  Would  not  the  Irifh,  if  a  civilifed  people, 
have  been  the  veried  dadards  upon  earth  to  fuffer  fuch  indignities,  as 
they  confefs  they  did,  from  the  Turgefian  crew?  And  if  it  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  they  regained  their  ancient  greatnefs  and  fplendour  by  the 
expulfion  of- the  Danes,  yet  what  mult  that  greatnefs  and  fplendour 
'  have  been,  which,  almod  without  a  blow,'  fubmitted  to  Englilh 
domination?’ 


The  author  then  purfues  the  aflertors  of  Irifli  antiquity 
through  a  long  train  of  allegations  and  pretended  faiSts,  w^hich  he 
IS  generally  fuccefsful  in  proving  to  be  fallacious  and  unfounded. 
His  arguments  are  marked  with  much  precifion,  and  his  illuftra- 
tions  heightened  with  confiderable  humour.  Of  both  the  reader 
will  find  a  ftrong  inftance  In  his  obfervations  on  the  ideal  palace 
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of  King  Cormac,  which  was  laid  to  have  been  306  feet  fquarC) 
and  built  upon  three  towers. 

The  Iketch  of  the  government  and  conftitution  of  Ireland, 
which  is  added  as  an  appendix,  contains  much  valuable  matter, 
dilpofed  in  the  bell  arrangement. 


Art.  II.  Obfervations  on  the  Firji  Part  of  Dr,  Knowles's  Tejlt- 
monies  from  the  Writers  of  the  Ftrjl  Four  Centuries.  In  a  Letter 
to  a  Friend,  By  Capel  Loffi,  ovo*  2s.  6d.  fewed<  Johnfon, 
London.  1789. 

ATEVER  comes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  LofFt  muft  be 
perufed  with  a  degree  of  partiality.  The  known  inte¬ 
grity,  candour,  abilities,  and  induftry,  of  the  author  enfure  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  refpedl,  to  which  the  prefent  performance,  how¬ 
ever  wc  may  condemn  it^  in  fomc  refpedls  has  an  undoubted 
claim.  It  has  been  the  happinefs  of  Mr<  Lofft,  in  more  than 
this  inftance,  to  concentrate  the  arguments  and  authorities  of  a 
worn-out  fubjeft  into  a  fmall  fpace,  and  by  a  certain  elegance 
of  exprelfion,  but  above  all  by  the  evident  marks  of  an  honeft 
mind,  to  tender  that  fubjeft  interefting. 

In  an  advertifement  prefixed  we  are  told  that  the  author  hav¬ 
ing,  to  outward  appearance,  conformed  to  the  eftablifliment, 
conceives  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  the  world  that  he  limits  his  con¬ 
currence  to  fuch  points  as,  in  his  opinion,  are  founded  in  fcrip- 
ture.  So  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  all  mankind  do  jn  this  and  every 
other  eftablifliment ;  but  if,  after  long  deliberation,  Mr.  Lofft  is 
convinced  that  msmy  points  fupported  by  the  church  are  to  be 
regarded  no  otherwife  than  as  corruptions,  and  ftill  is  ready  to 
confider  himfelf  as  not  wholly  feparated  from  fuch  an  eftablifli¬ 
ment,  it  would  appear  thefe  points,  however  they  may  afterwards 
be  rcprefented,  are  not  of  fufficient  importance  to  induce  him 
to  form  a  new  fociety,  or  to  join  any  of  the  numerous  ones  al- 
.  ready  formed.  If  this  be  the  cale,  we  cannot  immediately  fee 
the  neceflity  that  fliould  induce  a  fon  of  the  eftablifliment  thus 
.  to  take  up  arms  againft  a  venerable  mother,  to  whofe  authority 
.  he  has  hitherto  fliewn  a  dutiful  fubmiflion ;  ftill  lefs  to  recom* 
mend  the  opinions  of  writers  who,  though  her  lenity  fpares  them, 
are  endeavouring  to  deftroy  her  exiftence. 

Though  by  the  title  we  fliould  be  led  to  expeft  fome  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  earlier  writers  of  Chriftianity,  yet  Mr.  Lofft  con- 
'  fines  himfelf  entirely  to  the  paflages  in  feripture  adduced  by  the 
fiivourers  of  the  Trinitarian  fyftem.  His  anfwers  to  thefe  con- 
'tain  nothing  new,  except  an  illuftration  from  Homer,  which, 

'  for  the  benefit  of  his  parochial  readers,  he  might  at  leaft  have 
•  tranllatedi 
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tranilatcd.  The  following  are  all  the  obfervations,  if  they  can 
be  called  fuch,  we  meet  with  on  the  writers  of  the  firft 
century : 

*  When  the  opinions  and  praftice  of  the  times  ncareft  to  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  ChrilHanity  are  examined,  we  find  nothing  contradic¬ 
tory  to  this  idea.  For  of  the  Apoftolic  ConiHtutions,  as  they  have 
been  termed  (and  the  title  founds  highly),  I  do  not  think  it  necelTary 
to  fpeak  here ;  unlefs  their  date  and  their  incorruptnefs  could  be 
fatisfadlorily  eftablifhed ;  and  of  the  recognitions,  which,  with  pro¬ 
per  refervc,  are  faid  to  be  afcribcd  to  Clemens,  the  very  . mode  of  in^ 
troducing  them  fpeaks  fufficiently. 

‘  Whether  I  (hall  have  leifure  and  inclination  to  examine  the 
quotations  from  the  writers  of  the  three  firft  centuries,  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  I  am  far  from  dreading  the  refult  of  the  difeuflion ;  or  from 
doubting  the  fair  conclulion  in  the  mind  of  an  inquirer  who  diftin- 
guifhes,  as  Dr.  Knowles  admits  we  ought  to  diftinguilh  between  the 
fallibility  of  human  imagination  and  the  certainty  of  divine  truth. 
1  will  only  now  remark  that  a  propofition  of  the  kind  ftated,  which 
afferts  thne  Per/ons  to  be  one  Divine  Being,  if  it  can  indeed  be  a  part 
of  revelation,  may  be  expefted  to  appear  and  be  recognifed  expli¬ 
citly  from  the  firft ;  and  not  to  be  obfeurely  and  ambiguoufly  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  writers  of  the  early  age,  and  gradually  ftrengthened  as 
rhetoric  with  her  tropes  ajid  figures,  and  fchplaftic  learning  with 
her  accommodating  fyftems,  mixed  themfelves  with  the  (implicity  of 
the  gofpeL 

‘  Such  a  propofition,  if  it  can  be  fuppofed  capable  of  proof,  ought 
to  derive  itfelf,  with  abfblute  clearnel's,  from  the  fountain  of  reve¬ 
lation  ;  it  ought  to  pr^e  itfelf  coeval  at  lead  with  the  completion  of 
Che  fcripiural  code.  If  we  find  it  at  the  fource,  let  us  acknowledge 
our  convidion ;  but  if  it  floats  on  the  furface,  when  the  ftreams  of 
fancy  ru(h  in  upon  the  waters  of  truth,  let  us  not  haftily  refer  it  to 
a  divine  origin.  Let  us  explore  more  deeply;  and  we  (hall  yet 
trace  the  pure  never-failing  river,  immifcible  with  the  inundations.* 

In  anfwer  to  this,  we  have  only  to  obferve  that  the  opinions 
of  the  fincereft  Chriftians  being  divided  on  the  meaning  of 
feripture,  nothing  cai>  be  more  reafonable  than  to  fearch  for  in¬ 
formation  from  tnofe  who  lived  neareft  to  the  times  of  the  evan- 
gelifts ;  and  therefore,  though  we  give  our  author  credit  for  his 
induftrious  produftion  of  a  day^  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  an 
incomplete  anfwer  to  any  part  of  a  work  profeffing  to  fhew  the 
opinions  of  the  firft  four  centuries. 

There  are  feveral  learned  and  ingenious  notes  fubjoined,  which^ 
not  having  been  written  at  the  time  the  letter  wa^  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  firequent  interruption  of  .the  reader^s  attention,  arc 
omitted  in*  the  body  of  the  work.  Thcfe  conclude  with  many 
juft  and  ingenious  remarks  on  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftian  bene¬ 
volence,  fuch  as  we  fhould  expert  from*  fo  amiable  a  charafter 
as  Mr;  Lofft, 
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There  is  alfo  a  pretty  large  appendix,  the  firft,  fecond,  and 
third  numbers  of  which  contain  an  abftradl  of  the  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  reading  of  i  John  v.  17.  In  this  we  find  an  ample 
and  impartial  ftatement  of  all  the  copies  and  authorities  which 
may  ferve  to  fix  the  credit  of  this  long-difputed  paflage.  We 
arc  ready  to  admit  the  impolicy  of  bringing  forward  this  queftion- 
able  paflage,  when  there  are  fo  many  others  more  to  the  purpofe, 
and  while  we  highly  approve  Dr.  Knowles’s  omiflion  of  it,  we 
cannot  fee  very  clearly  what  neceflity  there  was  for  an  elaborate 
confutation  of  it  in  a  work  intended  to  anfwer  the  dodlor. 

Number  IV.  of  the  appendix  contains  an  hiftorical  account  of 
the  firft  introdudfion  of  the  word  Trinity  among  Chriitian 
writers;  No.  V.  a  review  of  the  arguments  derived  from  the 
baptifmal  form.  In  the  firfl:  of  thefe  there  are  a  few  original 
thoughts.  The  laft  number  is  an  extradi  from  the  works  of  the 
author’s  friend,  the  late  Dr.  J.  Jebb,  on  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trl 
nity,  and  of  worlbip  to  Chrift. 


'Art.  III.  The  Life  of  Scipio  Africanuz^  and  of  EpQrninondai\  in 
tended  as  a  Supplement  to  PlutarcVt  Lives ^  With  Notes  and 
Obfervations  on  the  Battle  of  Zama^  and 'Remarks  critical  and  hif 
*  iorical  on  the  principal  Battles  of  Epaminondas^  by  de  Folard, 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dijfertation  on  the  Dijiin^ion  between  a 
great  Man  and  an  illufirious  or  eminent  Man^  by  the  Abbe  de  St^ 
Pierre^  of  the  French  Academy*  Now  firft  tranjlated  into  EngUJh 
from  the  Original  French  of  the  Abbe  Seran  de  la  Tour^  by  the  Rev 
R.  Parry^  Re^or  of  Kemerton^  Gloucejlerjhire*  8vo.  2  vols 
8s.  boards.  Richardfon.  London,  1787. 

ETHER  Plutarch  ever  compofed  the  lives  of  Scipio 
^  ^  Africanus  and  Epaminondas,  it  is  impoflible  now  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  but  they  were  fubjcdls  highly  worthy  of  being'  related 
by  that  excellent  biographer.  The  former  of  thpfe  illuftrious 
charadlers  ftands  almoft  unexampled  in  hiftory  for  the  glorious 
atchievements  which  he  performed  when  he  fcarcely  had  reached 
the  age  of  manhood ;  arid  the  latter  for  the  wonderful  abilities 
which  he  had  long  concealed,  until  at  laft  they  were  called  forth 
into  exertion  by  the  exigencies  of  his  country.  Each  of  them 
affords  a  fignal  example  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  hu 
Vnanmipd,  when  actuated  with  vigour  and  alacrity.  The  pre 
fent  narrative  was  undertaken  by  Kl.  de.Folard,  with  the  view 
of  fhpplying  Ac  defici^cy  in  the  work  of  Plutarch ;  and  he  has 
Colle&ed  for  the  purpofe  all  the  information  which  can  be  ob- 
fjuned  from  anci^, writers.  ^  . 

Publius 
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l^xfi  of  Sapio  Afticanus  and  of  Epanunondas» 

Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  furnamed  Africanus,  was -born  at 
Rome  in  the  517th  year  of  the  city,  and, 335  years  before  the 
Chrillian  era :  ^ 

*  The  Cornelian  family,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  had  ever 
joined  abilities  and  virtues  to  the  glory  of  a  pedigree,  which  loft  it* 
felf  in  antiquity.  Publius  Cornelius  his  father,  and  Cneus  his 
uncle,  loft  their  lives  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  Th# 
fequel  of  this  hiftory  will  (how  how  worthy  Scipio  was  to  inherit  th^ 
name  of  thefe  heroes, 

*  Scipio  was  but  eighteen  when  he  had  the  happinefs  to  diftinguifti 
himfelf  by  one  of  thofe  Angular  adions  which  do  as  much  honour  to 
the  man  as  the  hero. 

*  Publius  Scipio  his  father  permitted  him  to  attend  him  in  the  firft 
campaign  he  m^e  againft  Hannibal  in  Italy ;  the  Carthaginian  and 
Roman  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Tefinus,  and  the  generals 
immediately  joined  battle.  The  Romans  gave  way  on  all  tides,  and 
nothing  could  rally  them. «  Scipio,  who  commanded  in  quality  of 
conful,  in  vain  attempted  every  thing  that  could  be  expeded  from  an 
able  general;  he  was  himfelf  on  the  point  of  being  made  prifoner^ 
when  his  Ton,  whom  he  had  placed  on  a  neighbouring  eminence  with 
a  fufficient  guard,  perceived  his  tituation.  The  danger  his  father 
was  in,  would  not  fuft'er  him  to  obey  the  injundion  he  had  laid 
upon  him,  not  to  mix  in  the  adion ;  he  rulhed  down  at  the  head 
of  his  guard,  whom  he  obliged  to  follow  him,  fell  upon  the  enemy 
with  all  the  impetuofity  of  that  courage  which  nothing  could  retift, 
got  to  his  father,  difengaged  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Carthagi* 
nians,  and  received  from  him^  with  embraces  of  the,moft  lively  ten* 
dernefs,.  the  glorious  name  ofhls 

‘  The  conful  ordered  a  civic  crown  to  be  prefented  to  his  fon ; 
the  young  Scipio,  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  adion  itfelf,  refufed 
to  receive  it.  It  is  on  occation  of  this  refufal  that  Pliny  makes  this 
beautiful  refledion  on  the  materials  of  that  crown,  which  confifted 
only  of  oaken  branches.  Other  crowns  were,  for  the  moft  part,  fays 
he,  either  compofed  of,  or  enriched  with,  the  moft  tine  and  pure 
gold.  The  Romans  thought  it  an  affront  to  humanity  to  offer  any 
other  reward  than  that  of  glory  to  a  man  who  faved  the  life  of  a  man  j 
they  would  have  blufhed  at  mixing  views  of  intereft  with  an  adibn  fo 
natural. 

*  This  event  was  fufGcient  to  roufe  the  ambition  which  a  young 
Roman  patrician  would  feel,  and  one  of  a  name  which  encouraged 
him  to  afpire  to  every  thing.  It  was  to  Scipio  only  an  incitement 
to  feize  every  occation  of  tignaliting  himfelf,  however  dangerous.’  * 

The  noble  condud  of  Scipio,  in  refigning  the  beautiful  Spa- 
nifli  captive  to  her  lover  Allucio,  has  been  univerfally  cele¬ 
brated.  Allucio,  wilbing  to  record  his  own  gratitude  and 
Scipio’s  generofity,  caufed  a  . votive  (hield  to  be  made,  on  which 
he  was  reprefented  receiving  from  the  Roman  general’s  hands 
ihc  princefs  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  The  biographer  informs 
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*  Aftapa  was  a  fmall  town,  erefled  on  a  mountain,  without  cither 
fortifications  or  garrifon.  Lucius  Martius,  he  who  acquired  re¬ 
putation  before  the  arrival  of  Scipio,  -  and  who  commanded  a  feparate 
corps  of  troops,  fummoned  it  to  furrender;  to  which  no  attention 
was  paid.  The  inhabitants,  accuilomed  to  pillaging,  were  unwilling 
to  fubmit  to  a  power,  under  which  they  muft  have  lived  peaceably  , 
and  on  a  good  footing  with  their  neighbours,  without  being  allowed  I 
to  commit  any  violence  or  injudice.  They  held  the  Romans  in  ab^  j 
borrence,  and  fancying  themfelves  fufficiently  Itrong  by  their  hatred  I 
alone,  refolved  to  perifh  rather  than  furrender.  They  were  not  ig*  | 
norant  of  the  Roman  ufage  towards  towns  taken  by  alTault ;  they  | 
knew. that  all  in  them>  were  either  put  to  death  or  condemned  to  I 
ilaycry,  and  that  the  places  which  they  ftormed  were  immediately  I 

fiven  up  to  pillage.  Ihey  had  heaped  together  at  Ahapa  the  plun-  I 
er  of  the  whole  country,  and  amafTed  immenfe  riches  by  rapine  and  I 
murders.  Martius  offered  them  their  lives  and  liberties  it  they  would  I 
give  up  their  wealth ;  but  it  was  dearer  to  them  than  life  itfelf ;  they 
tfierefore  refufed  it  at  fuch  a  price,  and  could  not  bring  themfelves 
to  aifent  tliat  the  fruit  of  fo  many  years  employed  in  injuftice  and 
robbery,  fbould  pafs  into  the  poffeffion  of  their  mortal  ene^iies. 
They  caufed  their  gold  and  filver  money,  and  whatever  they  had  of 
value,  to  be  brought  into  the  market-place ;  then,  with  a  firmnefs 
worthy  of  a  better  motive,  they  placed  upon  this  heap  their  old  peo¬ 
ple,  ^heir  wives  and  children ;  they  enclofed  them  with  a  circle  of 
faggots  ready  to  be  lighted,  and  placed  a  guard  of  fifty  young  men, 
with  orders  to  fet  the  whole  on  fire,  and  not  fuffer  a  Angle  perfon  to 
efcape  if  they  were  beaten  in  the  fally  they  were  then  going  to  make 
upon  the  Romans. 

Having  taken  thefe  fatal  precautions,  they  all  devoted  them- 
fclvcs  to  death  by  the  moll  horrible  imprecations,  and  fworc  to  kill 
themfelves  if  they  were  worded  in  the.  combat,  rather  than  fuLmit 
to  the  republic.  Full  of  this  terrible  refolution  they  brifkly  fallied 
out.  i  Martius,  who  never  thought  them. capable  of  this  rafhnels, 
w'as  furprifed ;  the  firft  pods  were  carried  ;  they  obferved  no  order  io 
aftion,  but' fought  with  fuch  fury  that  at  fird  nothing  could 
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us  that  he  has  feen  this  memorial,  as  remarkable  as  it  is  valu* 
able,  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet  of  medals.  It  had  lain  almoft 
pineteen  hundred  years  in  the  river  Rhone,  where  we  know 
thau  Scipio’s  baggage  was  loft  on  his  return  from  Spain  to  Italy. 
This  ihield  contains  forty-fix  marks  of  pure  filver,  and  is  twenty- 
fix  inches  in  diameter.  We  are  told  that  the  plain  uniform 
tafte  which  reigns  through  the  whole  defign,  in  the  attitudes  and 
the  contours,  (hews  the  fimplicity  of  the  arts  in  thofe  days,  when 
they  avoided  all  foreign  ornaments  to  be  more  attentive  to  na¬ 
tural  beauties. 

'  The  ferocity  of  the  people  of  Aftapa  broke  forth  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  into  an  a6l  of  fuch  defperate  refolution  that  we  (hall  give  f 
a  place  to  the  following  account  of  it  from  the  work  now 
before  us; 
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wltHd^nd  them.  Martius>  towards  whofe  lines  they  refolutely  ad« 
vanced,  had  time  to  form  a  body  of  veterans,  who  knew  not  how  to 
retreat  or  give  way,  though  death  llared  them  in  the  face ;  they  at* 
tacked  them  like  men  in  defpair,  and,  not  being  able  to  con<}uer^ 
were  all  killed,  fo  that  not  a  fingle  man  remained. 

*  The  news  of  this  defeat  foon  reached  Ailapa,  and  produced  in 
that  town  a  moll  cruel  tragedy :  the  fifty  young  men,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  lofs  of  their  fellow-citizens,  fet  fire  to  the  pile,  which 
inclofed  all  that  thefe  wretched  men  had  left  that  was  moil  dear  and 
valuable,  a  vail  number  of  women  and  children,  who  were  ralh 
enough  to  fubferibe  to  the  barbarous  refolution  of  their  hulbands  and. 
parents,  yet  had  not  conllancy  enough  to  bear  the  terrible  attacks 
of  the  devouring  flame ;  but  the  young  men  had  the  inhumanity  xto 
drive  again  into  the  blazing  pile  their  half-burned  bodies,  and. to 
cut  in  pieces  thofe  they  were  unable  to  force  back.  After  fo  great 
a  carnage,  tired  of  living  themfelves,  as  well  as  of  killing  their  fel- 
low-citizens,  reeking  with  the  blood  they  had  fhed,  they  threw 
themfelves  into  the  midll  of  the  flames  to  avoid  the  Romans.  T  hiu 
perilhed  the  Altapians,  by  fuch  an  excefs  of  pride  and  fury  as  makes 
humanity  fhudder  at  the  relation.  They  fhewed,  in  thus  facrificing 
themfelves,  the  immoderate  antipathy  they  bore  to  a  nation  which 
had  loaded  all  their  country  with  afls  of  kindnefe,  and  the  exceflive 
tranfport  the  human  heart  is  fufceptible  of,  when  inflamed  by  its 
palfions/ 

M.  deFolard’s  opinion,  with  refpeft  to  the  motives  which 
aftuated  the  great  Fabius  in  his  oppofition  to  Scipio,  is  candid 
and  fenfible.  The  conduft  of  that  celebrated  commander  has 
been  generally  aferibed  to  envy;  but  our  author  fuggefts  the 
poflibility  of  its  having  proceeded  from  prudence.  He  obferves 
that  all  the  advantages  which  were  gained  againft  Hannibal  in 
battle,  only  excited  Fabius’s  fears  left  there  fhould  happen  a  re-  ^ 
verfe  of  fortune  that  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  republic- 
Scipio,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced  that  the  driving  of  Han¬ 
nibal  out  of  Italy  would  afford  the  Romans  nothing  more  than 
a  temporary  refpite  from  war,  uniformly  perfevered  in  recom¬ 
mending  to  his  countrymen  the  utter  extinction  of  Carthage. 

*  Thus  different  principles,*  fays  our  author,  ‘  make  the  greateft 
^  men  think  and  aft  differently,  who  yet  aim  only  at  the  fame 

*  objeft,  the  good  of  their  country.*  We  acknowledge  that, 
conhdering  the  cool  temper,  and  particularly  the  great  age  of 
Fabius,  it  feems  more  reafonable  to  impute  his  oppofition  to  a 
conviftion  of  judgment  than  to  perfonal  animofity. 

In  compiling  the  life  of  Epaminondas,  as  well  as  that  of 
Scipio,  M.  de  rolard  has  availed  himfelf  of  all  the  information 
which  could  be  derived  from  the  ancient  hiftorians ;  nor  has  he 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  rendering  the  narrative  more  inte- 
refting  by  his  own  incidental  refleftions.  He  feems,  however, 
to  have  been  more  ambitious  of  giving  a  faithful  t^n  an  elc- 
'  gant 
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gant  hiftory,  both  of  the  Roman  and  Theban  commanders,  ffiji 
obfcrvations  on  the  battle  of  Zama  are  judicious,  and  difcover 
him  to  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  the  fubjeift.  In  re- 
fpe£l  of  the  tranflation,  it  is  executed  with  perfpicuity,  and  we 
may  add  with  juftnefs:  but  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  that, 
in  the  perufal  of  it,  a  few  obfolete  Englifti  expre/Eons,  and  a 
few  Gallicifms,  have  prefented  themfv.lves  to  our  obfervation ; 
which  an  indulgent  reader  will  overlook  in  fo  long  a  work  as  the 
lives  of  Scipio  Africanus  and  of  Epaminondas. 

Art.  IV.  Mathematical  EJfays  on  feveral  SuhjeSfs\  containing 
new  Improvements  and  Dijcoveries  in  the  Mathematics,  By  the 
Rev.  fohn  Hellins.  4to.  ys.  6d.  Davis.  London,  1788. 

^T^HE  firft  of  thefe  Eflays  has  been  already  publiflied  in  the 
.  70th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaAions.  It  contains 
fome  new  theorems  for  the  computation  of  logarithms,  in  which 
Mr.  Hellins  appears  to  be  particularly  converfant.  The  utility 
of  thofe  artificial  numbers  is  eftabliftied  beyond  difpute  ;  and 
therefore  every  attempt  to  improve  the  conftruftion  of  them  is 
Juf^  entitled  to  approbation. 

The  fecond  Eflay  relates  likewife  to  the  computation  of  lo¬ 
garithms,  containing  not  only  feveral  new  theorems  for  that  * 
purpofe,  but  a  new  method  of  conftrufting  a  table  of  thofe  arti-  - 
ficial  numbers.  All  the  feries  which  our  author  gives  converge  ^ 
v^ry  fwiftly;  but  fome  of  them  about  twice  as  faft  as  any  of 
the  kind  hitherto  publifhed.  The  approximations  to  the  values 
of  thofe  feries  have  different  degrees  of  accuracy,  each  of  which 
is  afeertained  j  and  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Hellins,  of 
computing,  examining,  or  enlarging  a  table  of  logarithms,  is, 
we  acknowledge,  very  eafy. 

The  third  Eflay  treats  of  the  reduftion  of  equations  that  have 
two  equal  roots;  and  contains  an  inveftigation  of  the  common 
methods,  with  fome  remarks.  The  method  advifed  by  our  au¬ 
thor  is  different  from  any  other  we  have  feen ;  and  it  feems,  from 
its  facility,  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  learners. 

The  fourth  Eflay  is  employed* on  the  refolution  of  equations 
that  have  two  equal  roots ;  and  contains  fome  new  theorems  for 
calculatins:  the  values  of  thofe  roots.  In  the  preceding  Eflay  the 
author  had  demoiiftrated  that,  when  an  equation  has  two  equal 
roots,  it  may  be  very  eafily  reduced  to  a  lower  dimenfion.  In 
that  now  before  us,  he  (hews  that  fuch  equations  are  eafily  re¬ 
ducible  to  any  dimenfion  defired,  even  to  a  Angle  one.  We  find 
that  botli  thefe  Eflays  are  part  of  a  new  fyftem  of  algebra,  in 
which  the  author’s  plan  is  to  treat  diftin6Uy  of  equations  that 
^have  two,  as  well  as  thofe  that  have. three,  equal  roots,  and  to 
apply  thofe  equations  to  fome  new  ufes, 
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The  next  Eflay  is  on  the  corrcdion  of  fluents  found  by  dc-# 
(tending  feries.  Though  the  finding  of  fluents  by  defcending 
feries  has  been  often  mentioned  by  the  writers  on  fluxions,  yet 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  brought  into  pradtice,  in  the  fo- 
lution  of  problems,  even  in  tne  treatifes  of  Emerfon  and  Simp-i 
fon.  This  negledl  of  the  defcending  feries  is  the  more  remark^ 
able  as  their  convergency,  by  the  powers  ot  the  flowing  quan¬ 
tity,  always  begins  when  the  convergency  of  the  afcendjng  feries, 
by  the  powers  of  the  fame  quantity,  ceafes.  In  this  Ellay  the 
author  evinces  that  fluents  taken  in  defcending  feries  commonly, 
want  a  correction  ^  which  being  applied,  thofe  feries  become  nca 
lefs  ufeful  than  afeending  ones. 

The  fixth  Eflay  treats  of  the  transformation  of  certain  feries 
to  others  of  fwifter  convergency.  It  appears  that  the  feries  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  method  of  transformation  always  come  out  by¬ 
pairs,  of  fuch  peculiar  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  terms  of  one 
being  computed,  thofe  of  the  other  may  be  eafily  derived  from 
them  ;  the  advantage  of  which,  in  numerical  calculations,  is  very 
obvious.  We  likewife  find  that  the  method  of  transformation 
explained  by  Mr.  Hellins,  is  applicable  to  all  feries  of  which  the 
terms  are  any  geometrical  progreflion  whatever,  divided  by  any 
geometrical  progrelfion. 

The  feventh  and  laft  Eflay  treats  of  the  force  of  ofcillating 
bodies  on  their  centres  of  fufpenfion.  This  fubjedf  was  firlt 
offered  to  the  author’s  confideration  while  he  was  in  the  Royal 
Obfervatory  at  Oreenwich,-  when  fome  new  clocks  were  fet  up 
there,  to  be  ufed  in  the  aftronomical  obfervations.  It  had  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  clocks  kept  time  better  when  they 
were  in  ftrong  cafes  firmly  fixed  againft  a  wall,  than  when  in 
common  cafes  flightly  fixed  to  the  walnfcot  of  a  room,  or  only 
refting  on  a  floor.  And  as  it  was  part  of  his  bufinefs  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  going  of  thefe  new  clocks,  the  pendulums  of 
which  were  much  heavier  than  common,  he  was  induced  to  in¬ 
quire  with  what  force  the  pendulums  afted  on  their  centres  of 
fufpenfion,  in  a  horizontal  dircvStion.  It  appears,  from  the  laft  two 
problems  in  this  Eflay,  that  the  force  of  bells,  when  rung  in  peal, 
mull  be  great  on  their  axes  of  motion, ^and  confequently  on  the 
frames  and  walls  that  refill  it.  This  fubje£l,  therefore,  we  think 
with  Mr,  Hellins,  deferves  more  attention  than  has  been  hitherto 
paid  to  it. 

We  learn,  from  an  advertifement,  that  the  author  has  by  him 
niaterials  for  another  volume ;  among  which  are  new  theorems 
for  extrafting  the  fquare  and  cube  roots ;  an  eafy  method  of  find¬ 
ing  products  and  quotients  to  eleven  or  twelve  places  of  figures, 
by  means  of  a  common  table  of  logarithms  to  feven  places  only; 

fome  fiirther  improvements  in  algebra  and  fluxions.  As  Mr. 
Hellins’s  inquiries  evidently  tend  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of 

mathematics 
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mathematics  by  ufeful  problems,  they  cannot  fell  of  proving 
highly  acceptable  to  all  who  cultivate  thole  fclences. 


Art.  V,  Archaologia ;  ^r,  Mifcellaneous  Trails  relating  to  Anti* 
quity.  Publijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Vol.  VllU 
4to.  il.  IS.  ’White.  London,  1787. 

[  Continued.  ] 

•  XVIII*.  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Invention  of  Cards^  and  their 

‘  Introduilion  into  England.  By  Mr.  Gough. ^ 

\]U  E  have  already  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the  hiftory  of  cards, 
*  ^  that  we  cannot  infift  much  upon  the  prefent  memoir e.  Nor 
need  we.  The  whole  is  a  vaft  colledlion  of  mifcellaneous  mat¬ 
ter,  that  feems  to  have  hardly  any  one  purpofe  in  view.  And 
we  (hall  only  notice  a  couple  of  padages. 

^  If,  in  order  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  cards,  we  recur  to 

•  the  edifts  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  them ;  we  find  the  firji  record 

•  of  this  kind  among  the  French^  to  be  dated  Jan.  22,  1397,  ah 

•  ordinance  of  the  rrevot  de  Paris,  forbidding  the  manufactur- 
^  ing  part  of  the  people,  from  playing  at  tennis,  bowls,  dice, 
^  cardsy  and  quilles.  John  I.  King  of  CaJlilUy  in  an  edift  dated 

•  years  before  (1387),  forbad  dice  zui  cards  in  his  domi- 
‘  nions.*  And  ‘  Abbe  Rive,,  who  attributes  the  invention  to 

•  the  Spaniards,  finds  them  prohibited  in  the  ftatutes  of  a  new 
^  order,  called  the  order  of  the  band,  inftituted  by  Alphonfus  XI. 

•  about  1332.' 

^  The  French  cards,’  fays  Mr.  Gough,  ‘  appear  to  have  had 

•  the  fame  figures  as  our  modern  ones,  the  carreaux  or  dia- 

•  monds,  coeurs  or  hearts,  trejies  or  clubs,  znA  piques  or  fpades.* 
The  French  therefore  and  the  Engljfh  agree,  in  differing  from 
the  Spanifh,  and  in  having  hearts  for  pieces  of  money^  and  dia^ 
monds  or  fquares  for  cups.  But,  while  we  accord  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  calling  one  of  our  fuits  clubsy  and  another  fpades\  the 
French  have  denominated  them  trefies  and  piques.  Yet,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  we  retain  the  Englifh  name  for  the  Spanift 
lymbol  of  one,  and  even  the  Spanifh  name  for  the  Spanifli  fym- 
bol  of  the  other ;  when  we  have  difearded  the  SpanKh  fymbols  of 
both,  and  have  concurred  with  the  French  in  afluming  the  pre- 
fent.  And  the  French  appellations  for  thefe,  happily  ferve  to 
fhew  us  what  they  are ;  the  club  being  a  real  irefe  or  clover- 
grafs,  and  the  fpade  the  real  head  of  a  pique  or  halberd.  We  have 
taken  the  new  fymbols,  but  preferved  the  old  names.  Wc 
played  at  cards,  long  before  we  adopted  the  new  fymbols.  We 
were  fo  much  in  the  habit  from  our  long  ufe  of  cards,  of  de- 
fioniinating  the  vifible  club  and  fword  before  us  a  fpade  and  a 
clubi  that,  even  when  they  ww  faperfed^d  by  the  pique 
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the  trejle^i  we  ftill  adhered  to  our  old  appellations.  The  modes 
^  of  fpeaking,  and  the  forms. of  converfation,  were  fo  deeply  im- 
;  printed  upon  our  tongues  and  minds,  that  even  ocular  infpec- 
^  tion  could  not  correft  them.  And  our  fathers  have  thus  left  us 
^  a  forcible  addition  of  evidence,  for  the  great  antiquity  of  card- 
^  playing  among  us. 

®  ^  XIX.  Obferuations  on  our  ancient  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  Mr. 
H  *  Ledwich^  F.  S.  A.* — Ficar  of  Aghabor  in  Ireland^  we  believe^ 
*1  and  now  publijhing  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  in  Numbers. 

This  is  a  difquifition  fo  novel,  fingular,  and  learned,  that  we 
cannot  but  give  our  readers  an  abftra£t  of  it,  and  fome  remarks 
;  upon  it. 

t  The  Roman  ftile  of  architefture,  he  thinks,  was  not  intro- 
J  duced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans;  though  Tacitus  exprefsiy 
I  alTures  us,  that  Agricola  taught  the  Britons  to  build  houfes^ 

I  temples,  and  market-places.  This  is  furely  to  oppofe  prefump- 
I  tion  to  evidence.  And  the  reafon  afligned  for  this  prefumption, 

I  that  ^  not  a  trace  of  fuch  edifices  exifts*  at  prefent ;  is  as  ridicu- 
^1  lous  as  the  other  is  extravagant.  All  the  Roman  arts  of  build- 
*  ing  were  introduced  into  Britain  with  the  buildings  by  the 
Romans. 

The  Saxons,  he  fays,  ^  in  their  own  country,  worfhipped 

*  their  gods  in  ftone-circles,  or  amid  the  gloom  of  ponderous 

*  trilithons ;  and  there  are  abundant  proofe  of  their  doing  the 
‘  fame  here.^  Mr.  Ledwich  here  confounds  the  Saxons  and  tfaie 
Britons.  The  ftone-circles  allude  to  thofe  at  Roli-right^ 
Abury,  &c. ;  and  ^  the  ponderous  trilithons*  point  diredUy  at 
Stone-henge.  And  the  whole  is  in  direct  oppofition  to  the 
evidence  of  Bede,  who  thus  deferibes  the  only  temple  of  the 
Saxons  that  is  noticed  in  our  own  ifland.  ‘  Suggero,  Rex,*  fays 
the  prieft  now  turned  Chriftian,  ^  ut  templa  et  altaria,  quae  fine 
‘  fruftu  utilitatis  facravirnus,  ocius  anathemati  et  igni  contra^ 

*  damus.*  The  king  afked,  ‘  Quis  aras  et  fana  idolorum  asm 
^  feptis  quibus  erant  circumdata^  primus  profanare  deberet.*  The 
prieft  offers  himfelf,  and  fets  out  for  the  purpofe.  ‘  Nec  dif- 
‘  tulit  ille,  mox  ut  propriabat  ad  fanum^  profanare  illud,  injedli 

*  in  CO  lancea  quam  tenebat ;  multumque  gavifus  de  agnitione 

*  veri  Dei  cultus,  juflit  fociis  dejiruere  ac  fuccendere  fanum  cum 

*  omnibus  feptis  fuis.*  And  this  temple  was  plainly  a  regular 
and  covered  building,  like  the  other  temples  of  the  times ;  and 

I  no  ways  diftinguiftied  in  general  from  the  churches  in  the  davs 
of  Bede,  but  by  its  idolatrous^  ufe  and  its  encircling,  mounds. 
*  Locus  ille  quondam  idolorum,’  adds  Bede,  ‘  — vocatur  hodle 

^  Godmunddinga^l^^^ 
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•  GodmunddingaA^z/w,*  now  GodmundA<7w,  or  the  monni-houft 
<rf  the  gods*. 

Thus  ftumbling  in  the  outfet,  Mr.  liedwich  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  introdu6lion  of  Roman  archite£lure,  by  the  converted 
SaxonSfc  But  then  this  was  merdy  ‘  the  ftyle  of  thofe  churches, 

^  that  acknowledged  the  doftrines  and  fovereignty  of  the  Ro-  I 
‘  man  pontiff.  They  had — crypts  under  them  for  reliques ;  they  I 

•  were-^fupported  by  arches  and  columns ;  thefe  arches  and  co-  I 

•  lumns  were  adorned  with  the  images  of  faints  and  legendary  9 
^  ftorics ;  their  (hape  was— cruciform  ;  they  had  oratories  in  1 

•  the  ailes and  they  were  ‘  glazed.  This  w^as  the  Roman  ■ 
‘  ftyle,  as  precifely  delineated  by  Bede,  Eddius,  and  Richard  1 

•  Prior  of  Hexham,  and  contradiftinguiihed  from  the  ‘  Britlfh.*  E 
Churches  built  on  this  model,  as  that  of  Hexham  was,  ‘  wxrc  m 
^  executed  by  artifts  brought  from  Rome,  Italy,  and  France:  R 
.*  what  reafon  then  can  there  be  for  calling  them  Saxon  ?  Many  l| 

•  leaned  antiquaries  have  lately  rclinquiflied  this  appellation^  p 

•  and  call  them  Roman ;  but  they  have  not  explained  what  they  p 

•  underftood  by  a  Roman  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  arch  P 
^  is  femicircular,  and  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  column  re- 1; 

•  giilar ;  the  feuillage  (hould  be  alfo  Roman,  to  entitle  it  to  this  Iv 
^  diftinftion.  The  former  bv  chance  may  be  right,  but  the  !| 
^  latter  is  not  lefs  charafteriftic.  The  Saxon  may  pojjibly  be  a  I; 

•  corruption  of  the  Roman  Jiyle^  but  there  are  ftrong  inducements  ‘ 

^  to.  think  it  had  a  very  difcrent  origin.*  All  this  may  be  true;  ? 
.  but  we  fee  not  the  confiftency  of  parts  with  parts^  or  the  ruling  |  ^ 
aim  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Ledwich  goes  to  deduce  one  part  of  the  Saxon  ftyle,  the  ^ 
"ornaments,  "from— the  Eaft.  In  a  Syriac  M*  S.  of  586  he 
finds  them  all.  They  were  derived  from  the  Jews  to  the  Chrif- 
.  tians,  he  argues,  and  from  the  Romans  to  the  Saxons.  ‘  Such 
then,*  he  infers,  ‘.is  the  evidence,  of  the  origin  of  the  Saxon 

•  feuillage*  But  he  purfues  the  fubje£t,  and  difeoyers  other  or¬ 
naments  to  come  from — Egypt.  In  the  undercroft  of  Canter- 

.  bury  cathedral,  which  he  fays  is  univerfally  allowed—,  amid  all  I 
“  *  the  conflagrations  and  repairs  it  [the  cathedral]  underw^ent,’ 
to  have  ‘  remained  unalterably  the  fame;*  he  notes  ‘  the  pre- 
^  valence,  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphical  figures,*  on  the  capitak* 

.  He  finds  the  Mlurus  or  cat  of  Ei^ypt,  when  it  may  be  the  cat  of 
any  other  country;  a  hawk  killing  a  ferpeht,  common  to  all 
.  countries  j  ‘  an  ideal  quadruped,  killing  fome  noxious  bird  or 

•  ferpent  a  ‘  gladiator  or  criminal  engaged  with  a  lion,*  1 
man  with  a  monjirous  tail  engaged  with  fome  wild  beaft,  and  no 
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more  Egyptian  than  it  Is  Tramontam  y  ‘  a  horfeman  with  a  caji 
<  aiid  trowfe/  no  Egyptian;  ‘  a  fheep, ,to  which  the  Egyptian 
«  Soiites  and  Thebans  paid  divine  honours/  certainly  not  a 
flieep,  and  moft  probably  a  horfe ;  ‘  an  equeftrian  figure,  com-* 
«  mon  on  Roman  coin's,*  and  therefore  no  Egyptian ,  ‘  a  pure 
4  Egyptian  figure,  a  double-headed  Anubis  beftriding  a  double- 
^  headed  crocodile  ;*  a  double-headed  figure  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ‘  lairator  Anubis’  in  it,  beftriding  an  animal  that 
has  no  appearance  of  the  ‘  riftus  crocodili’  at  either  of  its 
mouths ;  ‘  a  man  fitting  on  the  head  of  another,^  and  holding 
‘  in  one  hand  a  fifti  and  in  the  other  a  cup,’  a  fymbol  fo  little 
Egyptian,  that  Mr.  Ledwich  can  only  find  ‘  the  fifli’  to  have 
been  facred  in  Egypt ;  ‘  a  double-headed  monfter,’  which  even 
Mr.  Ledwich  cannot  make  Egyptian,  and  which  holds,  like  the 
preceding  one,  a  fifli  and  a  cup  in  its  hands  ;  ‘  a  bird  deftroying 
‘  a  crocodile, — or  perhaps  fome  ferpent  of  the  lizard  kind,’  not 
Egyptian  in  Mr.  Ledwich’s  view  of  it,  and  an  unintelligible 
fomething  in  every  other  man’s ;  ‘  a  fatyr  refting  on  two  deer/ 
no  Egyptian ;  ‘  two  birds  on  a  Roman  mafque,’  no  Egyptians  ; 
‘  a  grotefque — playing  on  a  violin,’  and  ‘  another  grotefquc— • 
‘  blowing  a  trumpet,’  neither  of  them  Egyptian.  We  have  thus 
noticed  all  the  figures  that  Mr.  Ledwich  has  explained^  though 
not  all  that  he  has  delineated.  ^  That  thefe  are  .Egyptian  hicru* 

*  glyphical  figures,’  he  adds,  ‘  we  may  appeal  to  Porphyry,  to 
^  Tertullian,  Min.  Felix,  Pignorius,  Monttaucon,and  Chefflet.^ 
But,  that  they  are  we  appeal  to  the  eyes  and  common- 
fenfe  of  his  readers  and  of  ‘ours. 

Mr.  Ledwich  however  advances  to  trace  thefe  Egyptian  or¬ 
naments,  from  Egypt  into  the  northern  nations.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  mythology  had  crept  among  the  Romans,  had  fpread  among 
their  provincials,  and  had  been  corrimunicated  to  their  northern 
conquerors.  ‘  This  reafoning,’  he  remarks,  ‘  — gives  the  fo- 
‘  lution  of  the  appearance  of — hieroglyphics,  on  ancient  northern 
‘  monuments.’  Thus  the  Britons,  who  had  imbibed  from  the 
Romans  a  tafte  for  hieroglyphics  in  the  capitals  of  their  build- 
ings,  muft  have  imparted  it  to  their  conquerors  the  Saxons# 
The  Britons  muft  equally  with  the  Gauls  have, been  infeded 
with  this  tafte,  by  their  common  matters  the  Romans.  When 
‘  every  part  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  was— deeply  infetfted*;* 
when  enough  has  been  faid  of  thefe  capitals,’  even  ‘  to  found 
‘  a  conjefture  that  this  crypt  was  an  Ireum,  or  Roman  chapel 

*  facred  toliis  f;’  the  Britons  were  fuie  to  be  infe<&ed.  And 
yet  we  have  been  told  before,  that  ‘  the  architcfhirc  of  the 
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•  Britons/  in  the  verv  time  of  the  Romans^  ‘  feems  to  have 

•  been  of  the  fimplelt  •  wooden  materials  /  that  ‘  this  Bede, 

•  Uftier,  and  Spclman  teftify/  and  that  ‘  it  is  in  vain  then  to 
^  look  for  thefe  fcUlptural  ornaments*  among  them^  *  which 

•  more  peculiarly  belong  to  ftone  edifices*.*  We  fufpeSied 
Mr.  Ledwich  before  to  be  contradifting  himfelf.  We  here  feel 
the  contradii^orinefs.  It  is  fubftantial  and  mafly.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  Britons,  whofe  ‘  architefture  feems  to  have  been  of 

•  the  fimpleft  wooden  materials/  had  however,  as  we  are  con* 
trarily  told  juft  afterwards,  ‘  fome  poor  fabrics,  like  thofc 

•  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Piheras  at  Canterbury  f.*  Though 

•  *tis  to  foreigners  we  are  indebted — for  thofe  fculptures,  which 

•  fo  profufelv  adorn  our  capitals  and  arches  J  /  yet  here  we  find 
reafon  ‘  to  found  a  conjecture,  that  the  Britons  had  an  Ireum, 

•  or  Roman  chapel  dedicated  to  Ifis,*  with  ‘  Egyptian  hierogly- 

•  phical  figures*  on  the  arches§.  And  though  we  were  previoufly 
informed,  the  ^  ftone-fabrics*  of  the  Britons  had  ‘  no  crypts  under 
^  them/  yet  now  we  fee  a  conjecture  concerning  the  under¬ 
croft  at  Canterbury,  that  ‘  this  crypt  was  an  Ireum.* 

Mr.  Ledwich  next  gives  us  ^  a  new  fpecimen  of  the  Danifli’ 

•  ftyle  ||.*  This  is  taken  from  ‘  a  fmall  ftone-roofed  crypt,* 
tinder  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  Glendaloch  in  Ireland.  ‘  The 
^  northern  nations,^  we  are  told  before,  ^  from  vicinity  or  in- 
^  tercoiirfe  had  been  long  converfant  with  the  fuperftition  of 
^  Rome  /  where  a  new  principle  of  vicinity  is  introduced,  for 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  palfing  from  the  Roman  builders,  to 
nations  who  could  not  be  (aid  to  build  at  all.  ^  So  exactly  did 

•  their  ideas  aflimilate  on  thefe  heads,  that  Wormius  declares 

•  one  egg  docs  not  more  clofely  refcmble  another,  than  the 

•  Egyptian  znADaniJh  hieroglyphics  Yet,  to  our  aftonifliment,  ^ 
we  find  in  this  ‘  fpecimen  of  the  Danilh  ftyle  /  that  ‘  there  arc 

•  no  traces  of  Saxon  fcuillage,*  and  that  ‘  the  fculptures  are 
^  expreflive  of  the  moft  favage  and  uncultivated  ftate  of  fo- 

•  ciety**.* 

We  are  grieved  to  make  thefe  remarks  on  an  author,  whom 
we  refpeft  for  his  learning,  his  tafte,  and  his  fpirit.  And  we 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  point  out  with  the  moft  unqualified 
praife,  the  concluding  part  of  this  cflTay;  in  the  *  obfervations 

•  on  the  Gothic  ftyle,  or  that  of  building  with  pointed  arches/ 
This  mode  is  (hewn  not  to  be  derived  from  the  SaracenSy  as  Sir 
C.  Wren  fuppofed,  and  Bifhop  Warburton,  Mr.  T.  Warton, 
and  others  have  united  with  him  in  fuppodng.  *  No  fuch 
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‘  Saracenic  works  exift  in  Spain  or  Sicily,  or  in  any  other  place 
<  to  which  the  Arabiari  power  extended  Nor  is  it  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Goths.  ^  In  the  Gothic  age,  A.D.  514;  and 
‘  under  a*  Gt)thic  prince,  Theodoric from  his  orders  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  edifices  at  Rorhe  it  appears,  that  ‘  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ftyles,  and  their  oioft  correft  modules,  were  admired, 
and  nothing  held  in  ejlimdtion  but  the  antique ;  an’ evidence  for 
ever  fufficient,  to  overthrow  every  hypothefis  on  this  head 
The  pointed  arch  was  known  and  ufed  by  the  Ramans.  Adrian 
built  a  city  in  Egypt,  out  of  refpecSl:  to  the  memory  of  Anti- 
nous.  ‘  Pere  Bernat  made  drawings  of  its  ruins,  which  arc  in 
the  third  tome  of  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities.  Among  them- 
\s  the  pointed  arch^  not  perfevSlly  Gothic,  but  that  called  con- 
‘  trajied.  Another  contrafted  arch  appears  in  the  Syrian  M.  S. 

‘  In  Horfley  are  Roman  fepulchral  Jlones  with  pointed  arches 
Yet  this  arch  funk  into  difule  among  the  Romans,  and  was  re¬ 
vived  ‘about  A.D.  1000  §/  Mr.  Ledwich  finds  the  ‘  ftrait* 
rdi'ufed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  ;  from  the  ‘  churches 
on  the  coins  of  Berengarius,  King  of  Italy,  and  Lewis  the 
Pious;  and  thofe  in  the  Menologium  Graecum,  Urbini,  1727.' 
ut,  ‘  on  a  coin  of  Ed  ward  the  ConfelTor,  in  Camden,  is  a  pointed 
arch.*  This  Mr.  Ledwich  thinks  Edward  faw  on  the  conti- 
ent,  and  imitated  iivthe  ifland;  from  his  known  ‘  attachment 
to  the  Normans,  among  whom  he  was  educated.’  Mr.  Led- 
vich  alfo  notices  the  fancluary  at  Weftminfter,  the  fuppofed 
sork  of  Edward,  to  have  had  ‘  pointed  arches;’  and  ‘the 
church  at  Kirkdale,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooke,’  to  have  ‘alfo 
f  the  pointed-  arch^  and’  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Confeflbr.* 
fie  obferves  additionally  from  Glaber  Rudolph,  a  Benediftine’ 
fiionk  and  contemporary ;  that  ^  fome  architectural  novelty  feems 
^  to  have  made  its  appearance  at  this  period.’  We  think  this 
'fcftimony,  ‘  innovari  ecclefiarum  bafilicas,’  peculiarly  appofite 
ind  forcible.  And  ‘  I  fubmit  it  with  great  deference  to  the* 
*  judgment  of  the  Society,’  concludes  Mr.  Ledwich,  ‘  whether 
f  the  novum  genus  adijicandi  of  William  of  Malmefbury,  applied 
^  to  the  architeilure  of  the  Conqueror’s  reign,  does  not  imply 
fomething  more  than  extent  and  magnificence ;  and  whether, 
^  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  new  ftyle,  we  ought  not  to  take  in 
the  pointed  arch  and  Gothic  ornaments  j|.’  We  have  ex- 
^ined  the  paflage  in  Malmefbury,  and  concur  with  Mr.  Led- 
Vich  in  opinion ;  the  novum  adijicandi  genus  having  no  relation 
w  the  ‘  extent  and  magnificence’  of  buildings  noted  before. 
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theft  being  confined  to  private  houfes,  and  that  applied  to  mo- 
narteries  and  churches ;  and  Malmefbury’s  new  kind  of  building 
for  fuch  edifices,  being  fixed  by  Rudolph’s  innovations  in  build¬ 
ing  churchesy  to  a  new Jiyle  of  architedlure  for  them,  and  equally 
to  thofe  in  France  and  Italy  as  in  Britain. 

We  alfo  recommend  the  following  remark  to  our  readers,  as 
fettling  very  judicioufly  the  point  between  our  two  rival  hifto- 
rians  of  mufic.  ‘  Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  us  the  Giuftiniani 

*  Apollo,  playing  on  a  violin  with  a  bow :  the  body  of  the  in- 
^  ftrument  is  fomev/hat  rounder  than  ours.  This  ftatue,  Dr. 

*  Burney  informs  us,  has  been  proved  by  Winkelman  and 

*  Mengs  to  be  modern  :  he  thinks  the  violin  and  bow,  which 
‘  appear  on  an  antique  ewer  and  bafon  dug  up  at  Soiflbns,  the 

*  oldeft  hitherto  difeovered.  Le  Beuf,  he  adds,  fuppofes  them 
‘  to  be  as  antient,  as  the  year  752.  To  the  fentiments  of  thefc 
‘  eminent  fcholars  and  antiquaries  I  fhould  moft  readily  fub. 
‘  feribe, — could  I  reconcile  them  with  Venantius  Fortunatus. 

*  This  writer  flourilhed  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,! 
^  and  mentions  the  Chrotta  Britanna  or  Britifti  Crwth.  From; 
‘  the  drawing  of  this  inftrument  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
‘  Archaeologia,  it  is  plain  it  was  of  the  fidicinal  kind ;  and  the: 
^  tranfition  from  this  to  tlie  violin  is  ealy 


‘  XX.  A  Circumftantial  Detail  of  the  Battle  of  Lincoln^  \ 
^  A.  D.  1217.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fegge.*  I 

‘f, 

This  is  an  account,  of  which  we  can  but  fay,  that  it  (ee^  5: 
to  be  as  accurate  as  it  is  particular.  We  only  remark,  thi:| 
‘  the  king’s  party,  in  their  progrefs  to  Lincoln,  rendezvoufcdi:| 
‘  Newark,'  on  Monday  in  Whitfun  week,  with  white  crofTesc  I 
^  their  breads,’  and  ‘  ftayed  there  three  daysy  cdnfejjing  thernjeb  l 
*  and  receiving  the  facrament'  | 


‘  XXL  Some  Account  of  the  Brimham  Rocks  in' YorkJhiu>  \ 

‘  By  Hayman  Rookty  Ffq.* 

This  account,  attended  by  two  fets  of  views  for  difFerent 
of  thefc  rocks,  is  very  curious.  But  we  can  ftay  only  to  m:* 
one  or  two  points  in  it.  One  is  ‘  a  rocking  done,  the  bott"^ 
*  of  which  evidently  appears  to  have  been  cut  away,  to 
‘  two  knobs,  on  which  it  refts,  and  moves  with  great  ea 
Another  is  one  of  three  rocking-ftones,  which,  ‘  on  exan^ 

‘  ing — ,  appeared  to  have-  been  (haped  to  a  fmall  knob  at 
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*  bottom,  to  give  it  motion  ;  though  my  guide,  who  was  feventy 

*  years  old,  born  on  the  moors,  and  well  acquainted  with  thefe 

*  rocks,  alTured  me  that  ftone  had  never  been  known  to  rock. 

‘  The  aftoniftiing  increafe  of  the  motion  with  the  little  force  I 
<  gave  it,  made  me  very  apprehenfive  the  equilibrium  might  be 
‘  deftroyed  ';  but,  on  examining  it,  I  found  it  was  fo  nicely  ba- 
‘  lanced,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  falling.  The  con- 

‘  ftruflion  of  this  equipoifed  ftone,  muft  have  been  by  artilts  , 
‘  well  (killed  in  the  powers  of  mechanics*  It  is  indeed  the 
‘  moft  extraordinary  rocking-ftone  I  ever  met  with ;  and  it  is 
‘  foniewhat  as  extraordinary,  that  it  ftiould  never  have  been  dif- 
‘  covered  before,  and  that  it  ftiould  now  move  fo  eafily,  after  (b 

*  many  ages  of  reft/  In  a  third  rock,  ‘  where  a  road  appears 

*  plainly  to  have  been  leading  to  a  hole,*  within  this  ‘  is  a  round 
‘  hole,  perforated  quite  through  the  rock  /  in  which  ‘  aperture 
‘  a  man — is  heard  diftin^lly  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rock,  where 

*  the  hole  is  not  vilible.  The  voice  on  the  outfide  is  as  dif- 

*  tindlly  conveyed  to  the  perfon  in  the  aperture,  a&  was  feveral 

*  times,  tried.*  And,  upon  another  rock,  ‘  is  a  very  Angular 
‘  figure,*  feemingly  the  bu/l  of  fome  perfon,  ‘  cut  in  the  folid 
‘  rock  in  high  rdief.* 

‘  XXIL  Doubts  and  ConjeSfures  concerning  the  Reajon  commonly 
‘  ajfigned^^  for  inferting  or  omitting  the  Words  Ecclefia  and 

*  ‘  Prefbyter  in  Domefday-Book,  By  the  Rev,  Samuel  Denne.* 

In  this  eflay  the  author  argues,  and  we  think  with  reafon  on 
his  fide,  that  there  were  more  parifti-churches  in  England,  than 
are  noticed  in  Domefday.  -  —  '  - 


‘  XXIII,  Obfervations  on  the  Origin  of  Printing,  By  Ralph  ' 
^  Willett,  Efq.  F.  A,  k.  S: 

In  the  difpute  which  has  arifen  concerning  this  origin,  Har¬ 
lem,  Mentz,  and  Strafburg,  have  refpeifively  claimed  the  ho¬ 
nour.  Mr.  Willet  is  in  favour  of  Mentz.  And  we  think  he 
hath  produced  ftrong  arguments  for  his  opinion. 


‘  XXIV .  An  Account  of  the  Caves  of  Cannara,  Ambola,  and  Ele^ 
‘  phanta,  in  the  EaJi~Indies ;  in  a  Letter  from  He5lor  Macneil,  Efq. 
‘  then  at  Bombay'  ^ 

In  this  account  we  are  furprifed,  we  are  pleafed;  but  we  are 
not  taught.^  This  arifes  from  what  the  author  juftly  calls  ‘  the 
*  curioufly  inexplicable*  nature  of  the  fubjeft.  He  aeferibes  the 
caves.  And  then,  for  reafons  feemingly  good  in  themfelves,  and 
yet  acknowle^ed  by  him  to  be  not  quite  fetisfailory,  he'afcribes 
wm  to  the  Gentoos  of  the  country. 
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Art.  VI.  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Germany  \  containing 
Inquiries  into  the  Difpofition  and  Manners^  peculiar  Habits  and 
Cu/ioms^  of  the  dijiinil  Clajfes  of  Society  ;  Particularities  and 
Jnecdotes  of  their  divers  Courts^  and  remarkable  Perfonages ;  a 
View  of  their  Literature  and  Learnings  Improvements  in  Arts  and 
Sciences^  religious  Opinions  and  ftngular  Notions^  different  Go^ 
vernmentSj  Politics^  and  Revolutions.  With  a  Variety  of,  other 
RefearcheSj  pending  to  afford  a  complete  Idea  of  that  Country  and 
its  Inhabitants  during  the  latter  Jges^  and  at  the  prefent  Time, 
8vo.  4s.  boards.  Hookham.  London,  1789. 

^HIS  author  fets  out  with  reciting  the  opinions  of  Tacitus, 

^  Bouhours,  and  Dacler,  concerning  the  capacity  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  northern  people  of  Europe.  He  obferves 
that  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  their  anceftors,  feems  to  under¬ 
value  their  intelle£iual  merit ;  and  that  both  Bouhours  and  Da- 
cier  have  denied  them  admittance  into  the  province  of  wit.  But 
the  latter  of  thefe  writers  has  given  the  like  exclufion  to  all  the 
nations  Iving  north  of  France,  the  Englifli  themfelves  not  ex- 
cepted.  ‘  The  truth  is,’  as  the  author  now  before  us  obferves, 

‘  That  whatever  ignorance  or  levity  may  have  fuggefted,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  for  feveral  ages,  and  cfpecially  fince  the  extinftion  of  their 
civil  feuds  a  century  ago,  have  made  a  very  confpicuous  figure  in 
the  republic  of  letters.  Of  late  years  they  have  cdnfiderably  improved 
their  own  tongue,  which  is  bold,  manly,  and  copious.  In  pafloral  and 
epic  poetry  they  have  produced  compofitions  of  prime  merit.  The 
.  iiames  of  a  Brocks,  a  Kleift,  a  Klopiiock,  and  a  GeiTner,  are  abun- 1 
dandy  fufficient,  without  adducing  any  others,  to  refeue  them  from  | 
an  imputation  of  a  defedl  of  genius. 'The  tranllation  of  many  of  their 
works  into  the  languages  of  the  principal  nations  in  Europe,  and  the 
applaufe  with  which  they  are  univerfally  read,  are  incontcftible  proofs 
of  their  fuperior  excellence. 

*  The  force  and  energy  of  the  German  compofitions  in  profe  is 
.  allowed  by  all  who  have  perufed  them.  The  emphatical  didlion  of 

their  prayers  and  fermons  is  particularly  remarkable.  This  is  a  cir* 
cunaftance  which  even  fome  Frenchmen  of  note,  well  converfantin 
the  German  language,  have  been  impartial  enough  to  acknowledge. 
What  was  dill  more,  they  have  even  confefTed  that  the  ftyle  and  tx» 
prellions  of  the  French  were  not  equal,  in  point  of  weight  and  fub* 
limity,  to  thofe  of  the  German.  I 

*  In  fonnets,  madrigals,  epigrams,  and  other  minute  parts  of  I 
poetry,  the  Germans  have  not  indeed  been  hitherto  very  produftive; 
but  this  they  need  not  lament,  when  it  is  reflefted  how  little  fucb 
performances  contribute  to  a  great  reputation. 

*  Neither  have  they  fhone  in  the  drama,  with  that  fplendouf  which 
they  might  have  done  had  they  exerted  themfelves  to  bring  it  w 
that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  evidently  fufceptible  in  their 
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language.  This  is  owing  to  the  flight  encouragement  bellowed  upon 

I*  German  originals  during  a  confiderable  period,'  and  to  the  decided 
preference  given  to  the  tranflations  of  the  I'rencli  dramatic  writers. 

It  is  but  of  late  years  the  Germans,  whole  diipofuion  and  talle  is  more 
congenial  to  that  of  the  Englifli  than  of  the  French,  have  adopted 
the  manners  and  fpirit  of  the  former  on  their  llage.  They  now  dif- 
play  a  greater  relifli  for  the  adlivity  and  boldncfs  of  plan^  and  the 
pathetic  fublimity,  as  well  as  the  affedling  fimplicity  of  Shakcfpearc; 
than  for  the  regularity  and  corrednefs  of  method  obferved  on  the 
French  theatre:  elegance  of  flyle,  and  beautifulnefs  of  fentiments, 
conlHtute  the  chief,  and  often  the  foie  merit,  of  the  greatell 
maders  of  the  French  drama,  who  thus,  in  contradiftion  to  an 
eflcnlial  rule,  have  fubilituted  mere  dialogue  in  the  place  of  aftion'/ 

This  author  aferibes  the  duration  of  fuch  an  extraordinary 
I  and  complex  a  'Conftitution  as  that  of  Germany,  entirely  to  the 
I  placid  difpofition  of  the  natives,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  a  race  of 
I  mortals  peculiarly  giftod  with  that  moderation  and  equani- 
1  mity  which  can  rell  fatisfied  with  any  plan  of  government 
i  that  is  found  any  ways  tolerable.  But  he  admits  that  they 
i  have  deviated,  in  fome  meafure,  from  this  maxim  in  religious 
1  matters.  ' 

1  ‘  The  French,’  he  obferves, 

S  *  Who  are  of  all  people  the  mod  arrogant  and  prefumptuous  in 
I  judging  of  other  nations,  have  thought  proper  to  aflert  that  the 
M  Germans  are  flow  of  apprehenlion,  and  heavy  in  their  proceedings. 

»  *  Herein  they,  are  abetted  by_ the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  An  am- 

I  bafTador  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  that  of  Vienna  complained  in 
S  his  difpatches  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  wrong-headed  people,  flug- 
■  gilh  in  their  conceptions,  and  of  narrow  minds ;  adding,  by  way  of 
B  illullration,  that  their  underftandings  were  like  the  horns  of  the  goats 
Bin  his  country,  little,  hard,  and  crooked.  Striftures  of  the  like  na- 
Iture,  have  not  unfrequently  b^en  made  by  the  natives  of  Italy  on 
B  limilar  occurrences. 

B  *  It  may  yeryjudly  be  anfwered  in  behalf  of  the  Germans,  that 
■  they  are  ufually  very  folicitous  thoroughly  to  comprehend  what  they 
■  go  about,  and  more  intent  to  fecure  fuccefs  by  labour  and  diligence, 
■  than  willing' to  rifque  it  by  hurry  and  precipitation.  This,  indeed, 
■  IS  the  natural  and  neceflary  refult  of  their  phlegmatic  difpofition;  a 
■  ftate  of  mind  that  holds  the  paflions  in  a  happy  fubjeftion  to  reafon 
■and  refleftion,  by  fubfiituting  coolhefs  and  ferenity  of  judgment  in 
■the  room  of  impetuofity  and  fire  of  imagination  ;  the  fuppreflion  of 
■thefe^  making  way  for  that  even  iemperature*of  the  foul  which  en- 

■joys  its  various  fenfations  with  calmncfs,  and  is  not  eafily  moved  from 
■Its  poife. 

■  *  This  produces  a  habit  of  deliberation,  which  renders  the  Ger- 
■juans  lefs  liable  to  be  aduated  by  violence  and  temerity  in  their  refo- 
^putions,  than  many  of  thofc  who  boall  fo  highly  of  the  fuperiprity  of 
talents.  Hence  among  many  other  beneficial  confcqucnccs, 
H  .  G  3  proceeds 
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proceeds  that  moderation  in  their  public  councils,  which  rcllraini 
religious  zeal  within  drifter  bounds  than  in  moll  other  countries  in 
Chriftendom,  and  prevents  the  Protellants  and  Romanids  from  hold¬ 
ing  each  other  in  io  much  hatred  and  abuurrence  as  they  unhappily 
do  in  other  parts.* 

In  treatir>g  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  the  author  remarks, 
that  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  grandeur  has  at  alljimes  been  the 
favourite  objedt  of  the  petty  fovereigns  of  this  country ;  who, 
according  to  his  reprefentation,  frequently  indulge  themfelves 
in  travelling,  for  no  other  obvious  purpofe  than  to  make  an 
.empty  difplay  of  their  equipage  and  retinue.. 

The  following  obfervations  feem  not  to  be  deftitute  of  i 
foundation : 

‘  Notwithftanding  the  erroneous  notions  of  feveral  among  the  j 
German  princes  in  fomc  parts  of  their  conduft,  and  thofe  failures  | 
in  their  judgment  of  things,  of  which  all  men  have  a  fhare,  it  mult 
be  allowed  that  Germany  is  the  larged  and  mod  advantageous  field 
in  Europe  for  an  aftive  genius  to  move  in. 

‘  The  number  of  courts  and  dates  wherein  employment  is  to  be 
found,  and  men  of  capacity  are  wanted,  opens  a  noble  and  fpacious 
profpeft  to  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  confeious  of  its  abilities,  and  of  | 
the  probability  of  fucceeding  with  perfeveran(!e  and  application.  ^ 

*  As  each  of  thefe  courts  places  itfelf  on  a  level  of  emulation  with  I 
every  other,  whoever  can  forward  their  refpeftive  views  is  fure  of  a 
welcome.  As,  according  to  the  predominant  fchemes  of  thofe  who 
govern,  and  the  diverfity  of  their  purfuits  and  defigns,  an  adequate 
proportion  of  talents,  equal  to  the  execution  of  them,  is  indifpeniably  l 
required,  they  w'ho  po/Tefs  them  mud  neceffafily  be  procured.  | 

•  Hence  Germany  abounds  with  perfons  of  excellence  in  thofe  ac  l 
complilhments  that  qualify  a  man  for  civil  government,  or  military* 
command  ;  or  that  enable  him  to  acquit  himfelf  with  dexterity  of 
thofe  commidions  vyhich  the  multiplicity  of  emergencies  incident  to  a 
fovercign  court,  generally  immerfed  in  political  intrigues,  is  hourly 
giving  birth  to. 

‘  550  thoroughly  do  the  refolute  and  adventuring  individuals  in  the 
.European  world  feem  perfuaded  of  this,  that  no  few  of  them  have 
at  :dl  times  conddered  Germany  as  a  very  proper  and  defirable  theatre 
for  a  trial  of  their  refpeftive  capacities.  In  that  of  war  particularly 
no  other  country  adords  fuch  opportunities  to  men  of  bold  difpoli* 
tions  and  fuitable  genius  of  making  their  way  to  the  highed  honoun 
of  their  profeffion.  Officers  .of  all  nations  are  found  in  the  military 
lids  of  the  feveral  prmccs  and  potentates  in  Germany,  who  frcni 
wifely  determined  to  refufc  no  encouragement  in  that  line  to  all  who 
may  defer ve  it,  whatever  their  country  or  their  religion.’ 

Credulity,  this  author  affirms,  is  an  epidemical  difeafe  in  Get* 
many;  and  notwithftanding  the  phlegmatic  difpofition  whicii 
preferves  the  Germans  from  being  eafily  impofed  upon  in  the 
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ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  they  arc  ftill  ftrongly  difpofcd  to 
admit  the  probability  of  marvellous  events.  We  agree  with 
our  author  that  local  prejudices  are  no  where  more  vifible  than 
In  this  extenfive  country ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  pride  of 
noble  defcen^  is  the  prevailing  foible  for  which,  in  general,  the 
people  of  rank  are  remarkable.  On  the  whole,  the  character 
which  this  author  draws  of  the  natives  of  Germany,  appears,  in 
moft  inftances,  to  be  well  founded-  He  feems  to  have  examined 
them  equally  with  a  candid  and  difeerning  eye;  and. his  na¬ 
tional  obfervations  are  frequently  illuftrated  by  examples  from 
hiftory. 


Art.  VII.  Philofophical  TranfaSllons  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

London^  Vol.  LXXl'^II.  For  ihe^  Tear  1787.  Part  L  4tQ. 

8s.  6d.  fewed.  Davis.  Loudon,  1787. 

A  N  inequality,  in  point  of  importance,  may  juftly  be  expelled 
^  in  thofe  colleftions  of  papers  which  are  formed  by  volun¬ 
tary  contribution.  The  part  of  the  volume  on  which  we  are 
now  entering,  therefore,  is  not  fo  interefting  as  the  former ;  but 
the  fame  natural  viciflitude  will  foon  again  introduce  us  to  fub- 
jedls  more  gratifying  to  curiofity. 

Article  1.  An  Account  of  a  new  Comet.  In  a  Letter  from 
Mifs  Caroline  Herfchel  to  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 
Mifs  Herfchel,  during  her  brother’s  abfence  in  Germany,  has, 
to  ufe  her  own  expreffion,  ‘  fwept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
‘  the  fun  in  fearch  of  comets^’,  and,  on  the  ift  of  Auguft  1786, 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  difeover  one  of  them.  It  refembled  in 
colour  and  brightnefs  the  27th  nebula  in  the  Connoiflance  de 
Terns,  but  differed  from  that  ftar  in  being  round. 

Art.  II.  Remarks  on  a  new  Comet.  By  William  Herf¬ 
chel,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  This  comet  is  the  fame  with  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article.  Dr.  Herfchel  firft  viewed  it 
on  the  19th  of  Auguft,  at  which  time  it  feemed  to  have  a  very 
nuperfedl  and  confufed  kind  of  gathered  light  about  the  middle,' 
which  could  hardly  deferve  the  name  of  a  nucleus.  It  had, 
likewife,  befides  a  diffufed  coma,  a  very  faint  light  towards  the 
north,  extending  to  about  three  or  four  minutes,  and  loling  itfelf 
infenfibly. 

Art.  In.  Magnetical  Experiments  and  Obfervations.  By 
Tiberius  Cavallo,  E.  R.  S.  Mr.  Cavallo  had  the  year  preced- 
ing  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  fome  mag¬ 
netical  experiments,  particularly  relative  to  the  magnetifm  of 
brafs ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  moft  brafe  becomes  mag¬ 
netic,  fo  far  as  to  attradl  the  magnetic  needle,  by  being  hammered, 
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and  lofes  its  magnotifm  by  annealing  or  foftening  in  the  fire; 
but  that  there  is  ibme  brafs  which  poflefles  no  magnetifm  natu¬ 
rally,  nor  acquires  any  by  hammering.  In  the  account  now 
before  us,  however,  he  correfts  fome  of  the  particulars  which 
he  had  formerly  advanced  :  and  afterwards  recites  farther  expe¬ 
riments  and  obfervations  on  other  branches  of  the  fame  fubjeci 
of  magnetifm.  Mr.  Cavallo,  in  profecuting  his  experiments  on 
brafs,  and  alfo  platina,  had  rccourfe  to  the  method  of  Bergman, 
or  that  of  exploring  fubftances  floating  on  the  furface  of  quick- 
filver.  He  put  pieces  of  brafs,  or  grains  of  platina,  upon  the 
furface  of  quickfilver,  and  then  prefcnted  a  ftrong  magnet  near 
them.  The  refult  of  thofe  experiments  w:as,  that  very  feldom  a 
piece  of  brafs,  or  grain  of  platina,  occurred,  which  was  not 
afFedled  by  the  magnet ;  and  even  when  they  were  not  affeded 
by  it,  their  indifference,  as  he  exprefTes  it,  was  not  very  clear 
and  decifive.  Indeed  there  are  very  few  fubftances  in  nature 
which,  when  examined  by  this  means,  are  not  in  fome  degree 
attraded  by  the  magnet;  fo  general  is  the  difperfton  of  iron, 
or  fuch  the  tendency  which  moft  bodies  have  towards  the 
magnet.  v 

Such  brafs  as,  in  the  author’s  former  experiments,  appeared 
to  have  no  magnetifm  naturally,  nor  to  acquire  any  by  ham¬ 
mering,  was  now  found  to  be  moftly  rhagnetic.  though  in  fo 
very  (mall  a  degree  as  to  be  difcoverable  only  when  floating 
upon  quickfilver.  The  fame  wras  the  cafe  with  the  grains  of 
platina  before  they  were  hammered  ;  but,  after  hammering,  their 
attradion  towards  the  magnet  became  more  evident;  whereas 
thofe  pieces  of  brafs  which  naturally  had  not  any  degree  of  mag- 
nctifni  fuflRcient  to  afFed  the  needle,  nor  acquired  any  by  ham¬ 
mering,  but  yet  (hewed  fome  tendency  towards  the  magnet  when 
floating  upon  quickfilver,  never,  or  very  feldom,  had  that  ten¬ 
dency  increafed  by  hammering. 

Towards  accounting  for  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
Mr,  Cavallo  makes  the  following  obfervations  ; 

^  If  we  colled,  under  one  point  of  view,  all  the  caufes  hitherto 
afeertained,  which  can  increafe  or  diminifh  the  attradion  between 
magnetic  bodies,  we  fliall  find  that  the  attradion  between  the  magnet 
and  iron,  or  between  magnet  and  magnet,  is  increafed  by  cooling» 
by  a  regeneration  of  iron  or  phlogillication  of  its  calx,  and  within 
certain  limitations  by  the  adion  of  acids  upon  the  iron ;  that  this  at- 
•  tradion  is  diminilhed  by  heating,  and  by  the  decompofition  of  iron; 
and  lafily,  that  it  is  probably  annihilated  by  a  very  great  degree  ot 
heat. 

•  ‘  Thefc  truths  being  premifed,  it  muft  be  confidered,  firfl,  that, 

according  to  innumerable  obfervations  and  daily  experience,  the  body 
of  the  earth  contains  almofl  every  where  ferruginous  bodies  in  va¬ 
rious  dates  aud  bulks ;  fecondly,  that  the  magnetic  needle  mud 
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attrafled  by  all  thofe  bodies,  and  its  fiiuation  or  direftion  muft  be 
determined  by  all  thofe  attradions  confidcred  together,  viz.  from 
their  common  centre  of  action  ;  thirdly,  that  by  removing  or  alter¬ 
ing  the  degrees  of  attradllon  of  fomc  of  thofe  bodies  which  are  fituate 
OQ  one  fide  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  more  than  of  thofe  fuuated  on 
the  other  fide,  the  aoovementioned  common  centre  of  attra^idns, 
and  of  courfc  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  mull  be  altered, 
which  in  fadl  is  the  variation  of  the  needle;  and,  lalily,  that  this 
alteration  in  the  attradions  of  feme  of  the  ferruginous  bodies  in  the 
earth  muil  undoubtedly  take  place,  it  being  occalioned  by  the  parts 
of  the  earth  being  irregularly  heated  and  cooled  by  the  action  of  vol¬ 
canoes,  which  decompofc  or  otherwife  alter  large  maffes  of  ferrugi¬ 
nous  fubftance,  by  earthquakes  which  remove  ferruginous  bodies 
from  their  original  places,  and  we  may  add  alfo  by  the  aurora  borealis ; 
for  though  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  that  furpriling 
phaenomenon,  it  is  however  certain  that  the  magnetic  needle  has 
been  frequently  difturbed  when  the  aurora  borealis  appeared  very 
ftrong.* 

Art.  IV.  Defeription  of  a  new  Eledlrometer,  By  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Beiinet,  M.  A.  Fhis  electrometer  conlills  of  two 
pieces  of  leaf  gold,  fufpended  within  a  glafs  cylinder;  but  for 
the  particular  conflruCtion  of  it  we  mult  refer  to  the  volume 
and  the  plate  ;  where  fome  experiments  which  were  tried  with 
it  are  recited.  , 

Artl  V.  Appendix  to  the  Defeription  of  a  new  EleClrometer. 
By  the  fame.  Mr.  Bennet  here  explains  the  conftruCtion  of  his 
clcdronieter,  as  connected  with  M.  Volta’s  condenfer. 

Art.  VI._ ,  Soriie  .Account,  of.  an  Earthquake  felt  in  the 
northern  Part  of  England.  By  Samuel  More,  Efq.  The  earth¬ 
quake  occurred  on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  1787,  about  two  in  the 
morning.  It  appears  to  have  extended  from  Penrith  along  the 
banks  of  Ulfwater  and  Winander  Meer  to  Manchefter,  where  it 
was  nightly  perceived. 

Art.  VII.  Determination  of  the  Heliocentric  Longitude  of 
the  defeending  Node  of  Saturn.  By  Thomas  Bugge,  ProfeflTor 
of  Aftronomy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Copenhagen.  The  culmi-* 
nation  of  Saturn  was  obferved  with  a  fix  feet  acromatic  tranfit 
inftrument ;  and  the  meridian  altitude  with  a  fix  feet  mural 
quadrant.  From  the  author’s  obfervations  made  with  inftru- 
ments,  he  calculates  the  right  afcenfion  and  declination,  as  well 
as  the  geocentric  longitude  and  latitude  of  Saturn.  He  next* 
compares  the  calculations  with  thofe  of  Halley  and  de  la  Lande, 
in  which  he  points  out  feveral  errors.  From  the  calculations  of 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Saturn,  and  that  of  the  node,  it 
appears  that  Saturn’s  paflage  through  the  node  happened  on 
the  2ift  of  Auguft,  1784 ;  and  that  the  heliocentric  longitude  of 
his  defeending  node  =  9s. 21*  50'  8",5. 
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Art.  VIIL  Defcription  of  a  Set  of  Halos  and  Parhelia,  feen 
in  the  Year  1771,  in  North-America.  By  Alexander  Baxter, 
Efq.  Thefe  phaenomena  occurred'  the  22d  of  January,  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  at  Fort  Gloucefter,  on  the  river  of  Lake 
Superior,  fix  miles  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  as  much 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Befides  the  principal  halo  round 
.the  fun,  there  was  a  luminous  circle,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
paffing  through  the  centre  of  the  halo,  in  which  were  five 
mock  funs.  Oppofite  to  the  fun  was  a  luminous  crofs,  and  in 
the  zenith  a  fcmicircle,  with  the  convex  part  turned  towards 
the  fun. 

Art.  IX.  Obfervations  of  the  Tranfit  of  Mercury,  May  4, 
1786,  at  Drefden.  By  M.  Kohler. 

Art.  X.  ObferVations  of  the  Tranfit  of  Mercury,  at  St.Pe* 
terfburg.  By  M.  Rumovfki. 

Art.  XI.  Account  of  the  Strata  obferved  iu  finking  for 
water  at  Bofton  in  Lincolnfhire.  By  Mr.  James  Limbird. 
'Without  fpecifying  the  different  ftrata,  or  the  depth  of  each, 
we  (hall  only  obferve  that  at  474  feet  from  the  furface,  chalk 
and  gravel  were* found ;  and  at  468  feet,  fait  water  was  drawn 
up ;  circumftances  which  tend  to  prove  that  this  part  of  the 
ifland  had  long  been  'covered  by  the  fea.  Should  the  work  be 
refumed,  there  is  the  firongeft  reafon  to  expedi  that  frefh  water 
will  yet  be  found,  and  which  will  rife  to  the  furface. 

*  Art.  XII.  Obfervations  of  Mifs  Herfchel’s  Comet,  in  Au- 
guft  and  September  1786.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollafton, 
LL.  B.‘  F.  R.  S.  In  examining  this  comet  Mr.  Wollafton  made 
.  ufe  of  his  fyftem  of  wires,  which  feems  to  have  anfwered  in  a 
manner  not  unfatisfaftory;  and  he  has  given  a  feries  of  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  different  ftars  which  the  comet  'preceded  or 
followed. 

Art.  Xni.  An  Account  of  a  Thunder-ftorm  in  Scotland; 
with  feme  Meteorological  Obfervations.  By  Patrick  Brydonc, 
Efq.  F.R.  S.  This  thunder-ftorm,  which  proved  fatal  to  one 
man,  and  a  few  animals,  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Brydonc  with  great 
pcrfpicuity,  and  with  his  ufual  neatnefs.  v 

Art.  XIV.  'On  finding  the  Values  of  Algebraical  Quanti 
tics  by  converging  Seriefes,  and  demonftrating  and  extending 
Propofitions  given  by  Pappus  and  others.  By  Edward  Waring, 
F.  R.  S.  As  this  paper  confifts  of  a  feries  of  depending  calcu 
lations,  it  is  impoflible  either  to  abridge,  or  give  any  particular 
account  of  it. 

Art.  XV.  Experiments  on  the  Produftion  of  Dephlogifti' 
cated  Air  from  Water  with  various  Subftances.  By  Sir  Ben- 

1*amin  Thompfon,  Knt.  F.R.  S.  In  thefe  Experiments  Sir 
Jenjamin  Thomplbn  employed  raw  filk,  which  is  found  to 
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colleft  air  rapidly  in  water  expofed  to  the  light.  He  difcovcrcd 
that  light  alone,  independently  oT  heat,  was  the  efficient  caufc 
of  the  produition  of  air ;  and  that  the  quantity  produced  was 
in*proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  light,  whether  the  latter  pro- 
ceded  from  the  fun,  or  was  colleded  by  mirrors  from  lamps. 
Sheep’s  wool,  eijjer  down,  hare’s  fur,  and  cotton  wool,'  fhewgd 
fimilar  properties  with  filk  in  regard  to  the  colleding  of  air. 
Human  hair,  and  the  ra veilings  of  linen,  feemd  to  exert  very 
little  power  in  this  lefpcdl;  but  from  whatever  fubftance  the  air 
was  fupplied,  the  water,  in  confequence  of  the  procefs,  changed 
to  a  greenifti  or  a  yellowifti  hue ;  and  the  colour  appeared  to  be 
produced  entirely  by  animalcules. 

The  air  from  filk  was  better  than  that  which  was  procured 
from  plants  in  a  ftate  of  vegetation  j  and,  what  was  remarkable, 
the  power  of  the  filk  did  not  feem  to  be  exhauAed  by  the  Re¬ 
petition  of  the  experiments  ;  nor  was  its  appearance  altered  in 
any  refpeft.  When  the  animalcules  were  formed,  pure  air  was 
produced  even  by  water  itfelf,  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
fubftance. 

Art.  XVI.  An  Account  of  the  Difcovery  of  two  Satellites 
revolving^  round  the  Georgian  Planet.  By  William  Herfchel, 
LL.D.  F.R.  S.  Thefe  fatellites  were  difcovercd  on  the  nth 
^  of  January,  1787,  in  confequence  of  an  improvement  made  by 
Dr.  Herfchel  on  his  telefcope,  by  which  it  gained  more  light. 
So  far  as  he  could  follow  them  by  his  obfervations,  he  thinks 
that  one  performs  a  fynodical  revolution  in  about  eight  days 
and  three  quarters,  and  the  other  in  nearly  thirteen  days  and  an 

half.  . .  —  -  -7 

f  Art.  XVII.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Brydone’s  Account  of  a  rc- 
1;  markable  Thunder-ftorm  in  Scotland.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
f  Stanhope,  F.R. S.  This  phaenomenon  being  fo  well  authenti- 
I  Gated,  his  lordlhip  attempts  to  account  for  the  circumftances  at¬ 
tending  it  by  the  laws  of  eleftricity,  the  operation  of  which, 
in  the  prcfent  inftance,  he  confiders  as  a  demonftrable  fedt. 

Art.  XVIII.  Concerning  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the 
f  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich ;  with  Remarks  on  a  Memo- 
4  rial  of  the  late  M.  Caffini  dc  Thury.  ^  the  Rev.  Nevil  Malke- 
f  lyne,  D;D.  F.  R.  S.  M.  Caffini.  A  Thury,  in  a  memoir  pre- 
fented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  had  aiPerted  that  the 
latitude  of  Greenwich  was  not  afeertained  within  15".  The 
'  aftronomer  royal,  with  a  becoming  zeal  of  doing  jufticc  to  the 
memories  of  his  learned  predeceffors,  and  to  himfelf,  evinces 
■  that  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  has  been  fixed  with  confiderable 
"  prccifion.  He. explains  the  various  methods  employed  for  this 
[I  purpofe,  both  by  his  predeceflbr  Dr.  Bradley  and  himfelf;  whence 
q  it  appears,  from  a  mean  of  two  determinations  in  different  ways, 
I  that 
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that  the  latitude  is  51®  28'  40".  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  in  examining 
the  caufes  of  M.  CJaflihi’s  miftake,  imputes  it  to  a  paflage  in  a 
memoir  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille  on  aftronomical  refraifions, 
and  the  latitude  of  Paris,  in  the  French  Memoirs  for  1755.  It 
is  probable  that  the  error  arofc  from  fome  little  defeft  in  the  in- 
ftruments,  and  the  table  of  refractions  employed  by  the  Abbe. 
The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  exhibit  the  nu¬ 
merous  remarks  and  calculations  of  the  Aftronomer  Royal  on 
this  fubjcct;  but  we  cannot  conclude  without  obferving  that 
he  has  conduced  the  inveftigation  with  great  precifion  and 
pcrfpicuity. 

Art.  XIX.  An  Account  of  the  Mode  propofed  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  determining  the  relative  Situation  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
fcrvatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris.  By  Major-General  Wil¬ 
liam  Roy,  F.R.  S.  and  A.S.  It  is  impoffible  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  this  method  without  the  affiftance  of  the  plan 
which  accompanies  it ;  but  from  the  diftinguilhed  abiliiies  of 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  operation,  the  accuracy  of  the  in- 
ftruments  wjth  which  they  were  furnifhed,  and  the  proof  of 
attention  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  menfuration  of  the 
bafe  by  the  fame  author,  we  may  be  aflured  that  the  relative 
fituation  of  the  two  oblervatqries  will  be  afeertained  with  the 
greateft  exaifnefs. 

Art.  XX.  An  Account  of  Three  Volcanos  in  the  Moon. 
By  William  Herfchel,  LL.D.  F.R.  S.  This  paper,  though 
fliort,  is,  like  the  other  ingenious  communications  of  the  fame 
author,  highly  interefting  to  curiofity.  Dr.  Herfchel  has,  with 
his  telcfcope,  difeovered  forne  luminous  fpots  on  the  dark  portion 
of  the  moon,  where  they  frequently  change  their  appearance,  and 
fometimes  even  difappear.  They  muft  therefore  be  produced  by 
fome  aftive  power  in  the  body  of  that 'planet;  which  power, 
from  its  light,  we  may  con^dently  affirm  to  be  fire.  Hence  Dr. 
Herfchel,  with  great  reafon,  fuppofes  thofe  fpots  to  be  volcanos. 
The  largeft  is  judged  to  be  nearly  three  miles  in  diameter. 

Though  our  delay  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  was  originally  occafioned  by  accident,  we  now 
have  reafon  to  think  tdiat  iftias  been  .produftive  of  fome  advan¬ 
tage.  For  the  narrative,  being  thus  regularly  continued,  affords 
at  leaft  an  opportunity  of  tracing  more  diftinitly  the  progrefs  of 
fcicnce.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  in  the  detail  without  inter¬ 
ruption;  and  comprife,  in  a  few  more  numbers  of  our  Journal, 
what  yet  remains  unnoticed  of  the  Philofophical  Tfanfaclions, 
down  to  the  prefent  time. 
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Art.  VIII.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Small-PoXj  medical  and  political  i 
I  wherein  a  fuccefsful  Method  of  treating  that  Difeafe  is  propofedy 
i  the  Caufe  of  Pits  explained^  and  the  Method  of  their  Prevention 
pointed  out  i  with  an  Appendix f  rtprejenting  the  prefent  State  of 
Small^Pox.  *  By  Robert  IValker^  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,,  Edinb.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Murray,  Lon¬ 
don;  Creech,  Edinburgh.  1790. 

HOW  much  the  improvement  of  medicine  has  been  ob- 
ftrufted  by  the  prejudice  of  authority,  is  in  nothing  fo 
confpicuous  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ;  which,  though  a  difeafe  almoft 
univerfally  incident  to  the  human  race,  and  treated  by  innu¬ 
merable  writers  from  Rhazes  down  to  the  prefent  time,  yet  re¬ 
mains,  with  regard  both  to  its  nature  and  method  of  cure,  in 
a  ftate  of  great  imperfetftion.  That  the  cool  regimen  is  of  much 
importance  in  this,  as  well  as  every  other  acute  diftemper,  is  a 
truth  afeertained  beyond  all  poflibility  of  queftion;'but  it  is  not 
alone  fufficient  for  fuppreffing  the  violence  of  thofe  fymptoms 
that  occur  in  all  the  bad  kinds  of  fmall-pox.  Hence  the  con¬ 
tinuance,  if  not  really  the  increafe,  of  mortality  which  flill  pre¬ 
vails  remarkably  in  the  natural  fpecies  of  the  difeafe.  From 
this  confideration  the  author  of  .the  prefent  treatife  has  been  in¬ 
duced,  for  many  years  paft,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
worft  kinds  of  fmall-pox;  on  which  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  his  praftical  obfervations  are  tranfcendently  judicious  and 
valuable,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  ihtimately  connected 
with  a  theory  which  feems  not  to  be  more  fupported  by  juft  and 
I  ingenious  reafoning  than  by  faft  and  experience.  ^ 

Dr.  Walker  begins  with  reciting  the  firft  accounts  of  the 
fmall-pox,  and  opinions  concerning  its  origin.  The  moft  an¬ 
cient  writers  on  the  difeafe  are  doubtlefs  the  Arabians;  but 
whether  it  was  a  diftemper  indigenous  amongft  that  people,  is  a 
point  not  pofitively  determined.  The  learned  Dr.  Freindj  as 
our  author  obferves,  fuggefts  the  idea  that  they  had  probably 
derived  the  infedlion  from  fome  of  the  more  diftant  regions  of 
the  Eaft ;  and  indeed  this  opinion  feems  to  receive  confirmation 
from  the.account  related  by  Mr.  Holwell,  who  refided  long  in 
India,  where  the  Bramins  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  difeafe  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  Arabians,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  imported  it,  brought  the  difeafe  at  firft 
into  Egypt,  and  afterwards  carried  it,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
conquefts,  into  Europe.  But  the  great  epoch  of  its  diflemina- 
tion  was  the  expedition  of  the  crufades  ;  in  confequcnce  of  which 
we  learn,  from  John  of  Gaddefton,  an  Englilh  phylician,  that 

the 
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the  fmall-pox  was  common  in  Britain  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Though  every  reafon  juftifies  the  inference  that  the  remot? 
caufe  of  the  fmall-pox  is  contagion,  there  are  not  wanting  fomc 
writers  who  maintain  it  to  be  merely  an  inflammation,  fui 
mris ;  obferving,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  that  the  difeafe  fre¬ 
quently  invades  foon  after  excefs  in  eating,  drinking,  violent 
cxercife,  or  change  of  air.  But  it  is  evident,  from  this  remark, 
that  they  confound  the  remote  with  the  occafional  caufes.  We 
know  that  various  abufes  of  the  non-haturals  will  z{k  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  latter;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  any  thing  clfc 
than  variolous  particles,  vifible  or  invifible,  can  actually  com- 
municate  the  fmall-pox:  -Our  author  juftly  obferves,  that,  from 
the  confideration  of  this  contagion  producing  no  pernicious 
cfFeft  upon  thofe  who  are  not  fufceptible  of  the  difeafe,  \ht 
cannot  reafonably  fuppofe  it  to  be  poflefl'ed  of  thofe  virulent 
.and  deleterious  qualities  which  have  been  aferibed  to  it  by  fomc 
phyficians  ;  and  that,  though,  inflammation  be  the  firft  obvious 
effedf  of  variolous  matter  introduced  under  the  cuticle,  there 
appears  an  evident  difference  between  this  and  every  other  in- 
flammatoiT  affeftion.  For,  as  neither  fimple  inflammation,  nor 
the  higheft  degree  of  it,  ever  proves  contagious,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  variolous  contagion  muft  be  endowed  with  a  property 
diftinft  from  every  common .  inflammation,  by  which  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  contagious. 

The  confideration  of  variolous  contagion  being  an  animal 
produftion,  and  that  a  peculiar  foetor  conftantly  attends  the 
•difeafe,  are  circumftances  which  very  juftly  induce  our  author 
to  regard  the  inflammatory  principle  of  the  fmall-pox  as  pof- 
feffing  fomewhat  of  a  feptic  quality ;  and  for  this  opinion  refpeS- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  variolous  contagion,  he  adduces  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations : 

•  Every  fpecies  of  fmall-pox  we  are  acquainted  with,  or  that  hare 
.  been  deferit^d  by  authors,  feems  to  point  out  the  exiftence  of  the 
inflammatory^/eptic  principle,  from  whence  they  originate.  In  th: 
contiguous  fpecies,  where  the  puflules  are  numerous,  a  confiderabk 
degree  of  inflammation  attends  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe ;  at  tlif 
fame  time,  the  feetor  is  very  confiderable,  and  the  fccond  fever 
is  commonly  of  the  putrid  kind.  In  the  confluent  and  more  malig¬ 
nant  fpecies,  the  eruptive  fever,  and  other  fymptoms,  indicate  greii 
inflammation,  and  the  foetor  conftant  and  ^reat.  Befides,  we  fre¬ 
quently  find,  that  this  fever,  fooner  or  later  in  the  courfe  of  the  dif 
•eafe  affumes  another  type;  a  fudden  proftration  of  ftrength  comej 
.on;  the  interftices  of  the  puftules  are  occupied  with  petcchiae,  aC'i 
.  followed  with  hemorrhages  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  uterus,  &c.  ar- 
.  the  feetor  highly  ofiienfive.  In  every  cafe  of  fmall-pox,  therefore* 

we  have  evidence  of  the  prefence  of  this  principle,  the  milder 
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fnccles  cxhlbiiing  fome  degree  of  in  flam  ma  lion,  as  well  as  of  the 
fotor  peculiar  to  the  difeafe.  That  the  various  temperaments  of 
mankind  have  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying  the  fmall-pox,  i$ 
beyond  a  doubt ;  but  when  thefe  temperaments  coincide  with  the 
inflammatory-feptic  principle,  the  dilcafe  is  always  violent ;  hence 
variolous  contagion,  meeting  either  with  the  phlogiltic  or  putrid  dia- 
thefis,  conftantly  produces  a  fevere  and  dangerous  difeafe/ 

Our  author  farther  illuftrates  his  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  by 
an  experiment  and  an  incident,  which  likewife  we  think  it  proper 
to  extraft : 

*  Four  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  a  perfon  who  never  had  the 
fmall-pox,  and  fufFered  to  flow  from  the  vein  upon  a  fniall  quantity 
of  fal  glauberi  in  powder,  and  itirred  till  cold  to  prevent  coagula¬ 
tion,  was  equally  divided  into'two  phials.  Phial,  No.  i,  contained 
the  uncoagulated  blood  *,  Phial,  No  2,  contained  the  fame ;  to  which 
was  added  a  fmall  portion  of  variolous  matter,  and  (haken  together. 
Both  phials  were  placed  in  a  hent  of  98®.  The  refult  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  was,  that  phial  No.  2  acquired  a  putrid  fmell  48  hours  fooncr 
than  phial  No.  I. 

*  The  fame  idea  refpe^ing  the  inflammatory-feptic  nature  of  va¬ 
riolous  contagion,  is  corroborated  by  a  fad  which  fometimes  occurs 
in  pradice ;  for,  while  variolous  contagion  propagates  the  fame  fpc* 
cific  difeafe  in  thofe  that  are  fufceptible  of  it,  in  others  who  have  al¬ 
ready  undergone  the  fmall-pox,  it  occafions  malignant  and  putrid 
fevers 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  ingenious  author  proceeds  to  deduce 
the  adion  of  variolous  contagion  upon  the  fluids  from  its  ob¬ 
vious  efFeds.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  his  fyftem,  and 
requires  to  be  fully  elucidated.  He  obferves  that  the  molt  apt 
idea  we  can  form  of  the  adlion  of  this  contagion  upon  the 
the  blood,  is  that  of  a  ferment.  The  term,  he  acknowledges, 
is  liable  to  exception,  as  the  adion  inferred  does  not  in  every 
refped  correfpond  w  ith  the  chemical  procefs  from  which  the 
analogy  is  taken.  Biit  whatever  may  be  the  properties  of  this 
contagion,  or  whatever  its  operation  may  be  on  our  fluids,  in 
the  produdion  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  evidently  ads  upon  them. 


*  •  A  young  woman,  a  patient  in  the  clinical  ward  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  fome  years  ago,  died  under  a  load  of  confluent  fmall-pox. 
She  was  opened,  with  a  view  to  afceriain  whether  there  was  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  puflules  upon  any  of  the  vifeera.  Moil  of  the  fludents  who 
attended  the  dilTedion,  were  f^ized  with  a  malignant  fever,  and  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  with  life  ;  each  of  them  having  formerly  paiTed  through 
the  fmall-pox,  were  not  fufceptible  of  a  fecond  infedion.  Is  it  not 
therefore  probable  that  this  fever,  with  which  they  were  feized,  was 
the  effeft  of  the  inflammatory-feptic  contagion  V  . 
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as  other  ferments  dp  on  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  applied, 
by  afBmilating  a  lefs  or  greater  proportion  of  fome  of  the  con- 
ft ituent*  parts  of  the  blobd  into  its  own  nature.  This  is  Dr. 
Walker’s  chief  reafon  for  ufing  the  term ;  and  in  fuch  an  ufe  of 
it,  he-  is  doubtlefs  fupported  by  modern  writers  of  the  firlt  emi- 
nence.  It  is  proper,  however,  on  this  fubjecl,  that  we  fhould 
communicate  his  fentiments  with  precifion.  When  he  aflerts 
that  variolous  contagion  a<9's  as  a  ferment  to  our  fluids,  he 
does  not  mean,  by  this  a6bon,  that  the  blood  is  converted  into 
pus,  in  the  fyftem  of  circulating  fluids;  the  produ^libn  of  pu, 
rulent  matter  being  an  eflfcft  of  inflammatory  fuppuration.  ‘  But,* 
fays  he, 

•  How  can  variolous  contagion  produce  a  fermentation  in  the 
courfe  of  circulation,  where  wc  mull  luppofe  it  in  a  perpetual  Hate  of 
motion  ?  As  it  is  admitted  that  tne  contagious  particles  enter  the 
blood,  they  muft  neceflarily  mix  and  unite  with  fome  of  its  conlli- 
tuent  parts  ;  in  which  cafe,  thefe  particles  will  more  readily  fall  into 
contact  with  different  parts  of  that  fluid,  in  the  courfc  of  circulation, 
than  if  the  contagion  was  confined  to  one  point,  and  remained  in  a 
(late  of  refl.  Variolous  contagion  is  aftive  and  penetrating  in  its 
.own  nature,  and  though  its  fubtilty  eludes  examination,  its  powerful 
ciFc^ls  are  evident  upon  the  vital  fluid,  where,  inflead  of  being  ex- 
tinguiflied  as  a  fpark  of  fire  in  water,  or  of  rolling  on  in  a  friendly 
conjundilon  with  the  circulating  mafs,  .without  producing  any  change 
upon  its  fenfible  qualities,  we  plainly  fee,  in  every  bad  cafe  of  fmall- 
pox,  from  the  efefts  of  this  contagion  upon  the  vital  fluid,  a  con- 
fiderable  feparation  of  fome  of  its  conftituent  parts,  appearing  in 
an  accumulation  of  contagious  ichor  in  the  fyilem,  the  quantity  of 
which  may  be  conceived  of,  by  a  numerous  eruption  of  pimples  over 
the  whole  furface;  by  its  rulhing  to  the  head  and  faucial  glands ;  by 
profufe  perfpiration,  or  diarrho&a ;  or  general  tumefadlion  of  the  body; 
each  of  which  fecretions  partake  of  the  contagion  of  the  difeafe,  as 
ftreams  from  the  infeAed  fountain,  indicate  its  attenuated  date,' and 
Ihew,  cfpccially  in  cafes  of  the  confluent  and  malignant  fmall-pox, 
that  a  confiderable  change  has  taken  place  in  tlie  fenfible  qualities 
of  the  blood.*  ^ 

The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  in¬ 
genious  author  through  all  his  arguments  relative  to  the  progrefs 
of  variolous  contagion  in  the  circulating  fluids.  We  can  only 
fay,  that  he  eftablilhes  his  theory  of  a  morbid  aflimilatioa  upon 
fuch  minute  and'  learned  Inquiry,  and  fuch  praftical  fads,  as 
feem  to  leave  not  the  final!  doubt  of  the  perfed  ftability  of  his 
dodrine.  Nor  has  he  omitted  to  inveftigatc,  by  a  number  of 
conclufive  experiments,  what  conftituent  parts  of  the  blood  arc 
moft  readily  afteded  by  variolous  contagion. 

Our  author,  after  endeavouring  to  prove,  as  far  as  the  nature 
the  fubjed  would  admit,  that  variolous  contagion  has  a  certain 
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aftion  on  the  blood,  fomc  of  the  component  parts  of  which  are 
affimilated  into  the  nature  of  the  contagion,  proceeds  afterwards 
to  Ihew  that  different  quantities  of  this  contagious  ichor  arc  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  fyttem,  in  different  kinds  of  fmall-pox.  The  evi¬ 
dence  which  he  adduces  in  fupport  of  this  doftrine,  fcems  to  be 
abfolutely  demonftrative  of  the  fa£l,  and  throws  great  additional 
light  on  his  general  theory  of  the  difeafe. 

In  the  fame  chapter  ini  which  this  interefting  inquiry  is  pro-* 
fecuted,  the  author  likewife  attentively  examines  the  patholo¬ 
gical  queftion^  Whether  the  variolous  puftules  invade  the  vifcera 
and  internal  parts  ?  fome  writers  afferting  the  reality  of  this 
phnenomenon  from  their  own  obfervation,  and  others  no  lefsvpo- 
fitively  contradicting  it.  Dr.  Walker  allures  us  that,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diffedlions  of  variolous  patients  that  he  has  witneffed,  he 
has  never  feen  the  appearance  of  puftules  upon  any  of  the  vif¬ 
cera,  or  upon  the  inteftinal  canal ;  nor  does  he  think  it.probable 
that  they  can  take  place  in  thofe  parts.  ‘  Did  variolous  puftules/ 
fays  he, 

*  Inveft  the  external  membrane  of  the  lungs,  liver,  ftomach,  or 
inteftines,  and  pafs  through  the  common  ftages  of  inflammation  and 
fuppuration,  we  might  expc6l  a  regular  courle  of  internal  complaints; 
more  urgent  and  dillrcfling  than  what  occurs  on  the  furface  of  the 
body;  but  we  never  find 'this  to  be  the  cafe.  Befides,  we  fee  a  cer¬ 
tain  conflrudllon  of  the  cuticle  that  has  an  influence  in  detaining  the 
adimiUted  fluids,  that  docs  not  exift  in  the  membraneous  coverings 
of  the  vifcera,  which  are  not  only  preferved  from  the  eftcfts  of  the 
external  air,'  to  which  the  fkin  is  expofed,  but  conftantly  bedewed 
with  a  moifture  that  evinces  the  pervioufnefs  of  their  coats,' 

The  author  next  confiders,  at  great  length  and  with  his  ufual 
accuracy,  the  predifpofition  neceffary  to  variolous  infedlion ; 
Ihcwing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  two  different  diathefes,  viz.  the 
inflammatory  and  putrid  are  powerful  predlfpoling  caufes  to¬ 
wards  the  reception  of  the  difeafe.  With  regard  to  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  the  fmall-pox,  he  obferves  that  we  (hall  find  few 
difeafes  where  it  appears  with  more  certainty,  and  confequently 
where  the  indications  of  cure  are  more  apparent ;  nor  where  the 
mode  of  treatment,  arifin^  from  thofe  indications,  is  ofterier 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  ‘  The  blood,’  fays  he,  ^  in  confequence 
‘  of  the  aftion  of  the  variolous  ferment,  during  the  ftage  of  fcr- 
‘  Dientation,  being  more  or  lefs  aflimilated, '  and  the  contagious 
‘  panicles  accumulated  in  the  fyftem,  we  confider  to  be  the 
‘  proximate  caufe  of  fmall-pox;’  It  is  certain  that  this  view  of 
the  fubjeft  coincides*  with  the  hiftory  of  the  different  fpecles  of 
thedife^e,  whether  mild  or  malignant. 
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.  In  the  eighth  chapter  the  author  deferibes  the  frmptoms  prcl 
ceding  eruption^  and  delivers  an  accurate  hiftory  of  the  difeafe, 
under  the  different  fpecies  of  the  contiguous,  the  fimple  con¬ 
fluent,  the  putrid,  and  the  cryftalline  (mall-pox ;  paffing  over 
the  kind  denominated  di far  eta  henigna^  as  being  fufficientiy 
well  known. 

'In  the  ninth  chapter. the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  indi 
cations  arifing  from  the  preceding  hiftories ;  but  we  muft  at 
prefent  fufpend  the  examination  of  this  important  part  of  the 
work,  which  certainly  forms  one  of  the  moft  elaborate,  intereft. 
ing,  and  ufeful  productions  of  the  medical  kind  that  have  ever 
come  under-our  obfervation. 


Art.  IX.  The  Art  of  Critidfm^  as  exemplified  in  Dr.  John/ofii 
Lives  of  the  mojl  eminent  kngUjh  Poets.  8vo.  4s.  boards 
Hookham.  London,  1789.. 


TJI^HEN  we  confider  the  variety  of  inducements  menhijvc 
to  write,  we  (hall  Icfs  wonder  that  the  prefs  fo  conftandj 
teems.  Of  thofe  who  write  for  bread,  happily  for  our  craft,  the 
numbers  are  but  few ;  and  yet,  like  moft  others,  our  trade  is 
perhaps  overrun.  But  the  conftant  defire  of  novelty  might  en 
able  us  to  feed  better,  were  the  occupation  confined  to  ourfelvcs; 
and  did  not  leifure,  and  the  misfortune  of  a  liberal  education, 
induce  many  to  give  their  thoughts  to  the  public  from  the  ro 
mantic  idea  of  reforming  their  manners,  or  the  vanity  of  im 
proving  their  tafte.  Where  the  firft  is  the  only  objeCl,  it  does 
not  become  us  to  cenfure,  how  much  foever,  in  our  hungry  mo* 
nients,  we  may  be  induced  to  murmur ;  but,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
the  affectation  of  novelty  or  fingularity,  and  an  impatience  oi 
corre&nefs,  ufually  give  us  ample  fcope  to  fnarl,  if  we  cannot 
bite. 

The  work  before  us  feems  the  production  of  a  man  of  leifurf, 
well  educated,  and  fond  of  fing^ularity;  willing  to  write ; 
book,  but  too  idle  to  work  with  Iteadlnefs,  or  to  correCl  wha 
Jie  h^  written.  Though  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  deter 
whether  he  is  cenfaring  or  approving,  .  nor  precifely  whether 
has  any  meaning  at  all,  we  can  frequently  difcover  an  agrccat 
boldnels  of  thought,  united  with  well-turned  expreffions  and  ac 
curacy  of  language.  Of  this  mixed  kind  feems  his  dehniti^ 
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tb  the  iaft9  we  need  only  de/ire  our  readers  to  recoiled):  charac«- 
ters  who  have  (hewn  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  ftmie  particular  art 
or  fcicnce,  and  neither  a  dirpolition  or  capacity  for  any  other. 
The  former  is  fo  general,  tfet,  without  being  explained  by  the 
author,  it  might  be  fupoofed  by  f’ome  to  mean  the  fame  as  John- 
fon*sj  for  if  the  dodlor^s  laft  claufe  [accidentally  determined  tp 
fome  particular  direftion]  were  added,  the  fenfe  would  only  feem 
more  complete.  But  while  wx  make  this  objeifion  to  our  au¬ 
thor’s  expreffion,  we  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  and  would  pror 
pofe,  in  tus  next  edition,  the  addition  of  a  Tingle  word :  ^  A  mind 
*  vigorouf,  comprehenfive,  endowed  with  curiofity.and  a  Tufeep- 
‘  tibility  of  fume  particular  impreflions;’  That  this  is  our  au* 
thor’s  meaning,  he  afterwards  fufficiently  illuftrates.  The 
ftriking  dllFerence  between  him  and  Johnfon  is,  that  the  fornxer 
aferibes  taftc  and  fondnefs  for  any  particular  purfuit  to  accident, 
while  the  latter  confiders  them  as  arifiiig  from  an  original  difpo^ 
ption  and  brought  forward  by  accidental  circumftances* 

As  in  the  prefent  work  a  critique  is  given  of  all  the  poets  tp 
whom  Johnfon  was  biographer,  we  may  fuppofe  many  of  them 
are  fliortk  The  firft  of  any  length  is  upon  Milton.  It  begins  with 
a  vindication  of  fome  part  of  Milton’s  charafler,  and  particularly 
of  his  fmaller  performances.  After  this  we  have  Johnfon’s  opi^ 
nion  of  Paradife  Led,  which  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  our 
author  approves  or  not.  It  leads  him,  however,  to  a  (hort  dif- 
cuffioH  of  metrical  compofitions,  in  which  are  fome  forcible  ar¬ 
guments  in  favour  o(  blank  verfe.  Mrs.  Montague’s  remarks 
on  the  fi^eft  are  e>^ra£led  from  her  critique  on  Corneille’s 
,  Cinna.  T hefe  are  much  approved  of,  but  difmifled  with  a  cen- 
fure  on  their  principal  beauty.  Poor  Milton  fares  no  better  \ 
he  is  driven  from  the  ftage  with  many  more  fevere  epithets  than 
Johnfon  ventured  to  befpatter  him  with. 

To  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  f^le  of  this  curious  ined<» 
ley,  we  have  feleiSted  the  following  paffage,  becaufe,  being  as 
little  connected  with  the  life  it  is  taken  from  as  with  any  other, 
no  introdudfion  will  be  necellary,  nor  fhall  we  be  accufed  of 
concluding  abruptly: 


.vine  lucn  KToxee.  voiuure  aoounas  wiin  tnenij  aeugnung  eipe- 
cially  to  level  them  at  prieOs,  whole  affiiiance  he  is  nevcrtheleCi  uid 
to  have  craved  when  lick,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  him  to  have 
heen  fo  weak  as  to  red  his  lalvation  on  a  fuboraed  repentance  in  the 
hp  of  men^  who,  like  indeed  other  religloniAs,  devote  their  faces  to 
^od,  and  hearu  to  the  devil ;  and,  a  few  members  excepted,  ought 
1^  be  hooted  out  of  the  world  for  their  viUaieoas  hypoenfy,  and 
^1  dou^efs  bring  the  grey  hairs  of  the  church  with  librrow  to  the 
kuve ;  wretches,  whofe  trade  it  is  to  barter  inheritances  in  the  other 
I  .  Hz  world 
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world  by  aufklon.  If  that  fprightly  author  was  dciftical/ 1  hope  it 
cannot  be  truly  affirmed  that  he  was  athciftical.  If  his  Cahdide  fecms 
to  bear  hard  on  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
the  reverberation  of  extremes  propagated  by  others,  and  to  his  im 
patience  of  Popc^s  fatalifm,  differing  from  that  of  others  in  imput 
ing  the  diforders  of  the  world  to  the  Supreme  Being  j  whereas  Other 
fataHlls  annul  his  Providence,  by  fubflituting  nature  in  its  place ;  but 
each  fyftem  alike  cuts  up  morality  and  virtue  by  the  roots.  U'hat- 
e*ver  isy  is  ri^ht^  without  qualification,  is  direfliy  contradidlory  to  the 
fad  that  evU  ever  entered  the  world  at  all,  and  of  which  truth 
nobody  was  more  fenfible  than  Pope  himfelf,  who  was  fo  fond  of 
dealing  out  the  appellations  of  knave  and  villain,  words,  1  appre¬ 
hend,,  without  meaning,' if  avrong  had  never  been  committed;  fo 
that  the  axiom  renders  Johnfon's  culpable  reprefentation  of  Pop 
cpillolary  fatires,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  mend  the  world,  true  in 
deed,  as  it  could  want  no  mending.  Neverthelefs,  every  perfon  of 
found  piety  and  religion  hopes  and  believes,  that  through  the  con¬ 
trolling  providence  of  God,  which  faid  to  the  fea,  ‘  Thus  farflialt 
thou  go  and  no  farther,’  all  dilbrders  will  be  at  length  reflified,  and 
‘that  all  will  finally  be  right.  Indeed  Johnfon’s  morality,  inter- 
fperfed  through  his  biography,  is  of  an  indifferent,  vulgar,  worldly, 
and  warped  into  a  fulpicious  caft,  that  feemed  to  confute  Pope’s 
pofition.  But  indeed,  as  fays  Shakefpeare’s  Timon,  thofe  who  halliljr 
blame  perfons  for  being  captivated  with  the  blandilhments  of  plea- 
furc,  arc  fuch-as  never  experienced  it.  So  it  may  be  alledged  that 
Johnfoii  wrote  his  rigid  precepts  of  morality  when  a  bulk,*  not  a 
fopha,  was  his  feat  of  reft ;  that  he  had  been  ‘  a  flavc  whom  For¬ 
tune’s  tender  art  with  favour  never  clafped.'  For  as  adverfity  is 
excellently  denominated  a  fchool,  fo  is  profperity  a  foare.  However, 
a  man  of  his  underftanding  ftiould  at  all  times  have  referved  amo  me- 
Hera  for  an  apology,  and  not  have  left  the  heathen  ftoics,  men  who, 
on  account  of  their  felf-denial,  deferve  the  appellation  of  natural 
Chriftians,  the' palm  of  moral  philofophy. 

'  Of  paradoxes,  the  former  part  of  the  twentv-fecond  verfe  of  the 
third  chapter  of  Genefis,  ^  And  the  Lord  God  laid,  behold  themaa 
(the  woman  is  not  mentioned)  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good 
and  evil’— feems  to  prefent  one.  Yet  may  it  not  be  refolved  in  thh 
manner  ?  That  before  their  fall,  Adam  and  Eve  knew  nor,  were  un* 
acquainted  with  the  mixed  condition  enfuing  to  the  world,  having 
experienced  nothing  but  good,  unfophifticated  with  evil.  As  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  verfe,  *  and  now  left  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
take  alfo  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and'  live  for  ever,’  it  is  beyond 
my  rcfolution ;  for  to  interpret  it  that  mankind,  how  brutal  foever  they 
arc,  and  like  thebeafts  that  perifh,  will  not  be  immortal;  or  thatth: 
wicked  wall  not  be  fo,  though  a  fcemingly  defirable  thing,  and  * 
many  arc  called,  but  few  arc  chofen,’  with  fome  few  other  texts,  are 
to  be  underftood  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  ieems  ralh  and  heterodox.  And 
Mrs.'Piozzi,*  in  her  expreffion  that  our  author’s  excellence  was  be¬ 
yond  that  of  periihable  beings,  alluded  to  that  of  Scriptura,  * 
the  bcafts  that  perifh,’  is  a  prefumption  'ftill  Icfs  jultifiable.  I 
here  obferve  that  one  Francis  Olbom  has  a  curious  remark  on  ft* 
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words,  *  The  feed  of  the  woman  fhall  bruife  the  ferpent’s  head 
that  the  meaning  might  be^  that  he  who  ihould  do  it^  would  be  born 
of  a  woman  only.* 

To  fave  our  readers  the  trouble  of  gueffing,  we  acquaint  them 
the  above  is  extra^Slcd  from  a  critique  on  the  life  of  Waller. 
After  this  we  have  a  few  more  lines,  in  which  the  name  of 
Waller  appears;  thefe  introduce  Cromwell— ^fanaticifm — Pope’s 
axiom,  that  mankind  are  always  fools — »the  Irifli  propofitions — 
the  dragon  in  the  Revelations — and  the  French  king. .  Then 
Waller  again  ventures  to  fliew  himfelf,  but  is  foon  drove  from' 
the  field  by  Cromwell,  Cefar,  Sylla,  Diogenes,  Alexander,  and 
Pompey.  Then  for  a  moment  behold  a  race  of  puritans,  and 
catholics,  and  priefts,  for  whofe  numerous  tricks,  which,  by  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  are  made  to  produce  their  own  cure,  we  refer 
our  reader  to  the  paffage  itfelf ;  where  he  will  find  many  merry 
conceits  extrafted  from  the  writings  of  that  queer  aog  Francis 
Olborn.  In  the  life  of  Dryden  is  the  following  pithy  little  pa¬ 
ragraph  : 

*  There  is  an  odd  relation  that  Dryden  Ihould  think  a  fit  of  the 
gripes  neceffary  to  deferibe  a  hero  in  love.  ’  Indeed  a  m^‘taphyfician, 
or  a  methodift^  niight  benefit  the  fpirit  by  purging  off  the  grofs  parts. 
Soon  after  we  find  our  author  calling  his  father  an  old  bookfcller.  He 
was  hardly  always  old ; — though  perfons  have  been  laid  to  have  been 
born  drunk.* 

Yet  this  life  contains  much  ferious  and  juft  reafoning,  a  dif- 
play  of  true  tafte,  and  more  candour  than  we  generally  meet 
with.  “The  life  of  Addifon  has  fimilar  claims;  it  is  befides 
well-connefted  and  interefting.  We  might  fay  the  fame  of 
many  others ;  and  perhaps  impartiality  may  expeft  an  extract  of 
a  dilrcrent  kind  from  thofe  we  have  produced ;  but  the  ufe  of 
extrafts  is  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  character  of  a  work ;  and 
wc  conceive  what  we  have  offered  fuflicient  for  that  purpofe,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  critique  on  the  lives.  A  conclufion  is 
added,  in  which  Johnfon  and  his  works  are  alternately  cenfured 
and  praifed;  and  this  in  the  true  ftyle  of  antithefis,  our  author’s 
favourite  figure.  After  ^ccufing  ‘  pofthumous  editors  of  mak- 
‘  ing  the  world  the  confelTor  of  Johnfon’s  weakneJfes,  of  his 
*  methodifm,  commixed  as  they  were  with  literary  butchery  and 
‘  (avagenefs,*  he  clofes  with  the  following  eulogium  or  apology, 
or  vdiatever  name  the  reader  choofes : 

*  Of  his  works ;  though  they  have  little  of  originality,  and  his 
ftyle  has  a  certsun  atrabilioufnefs,  and  his  tififue  of  paragraphs  an  un- 
plcafing  quaintnefs,  it  mufl  be  confefled  that  his  Didionary,  Rambler, 
^d  the  two  imitative  tranflations  of  Juvenal,  &c.  arc  very  excellent ; 
and  tlut  thefe  Lives  of  the  Englilh  Poets  contain  a  fund  of  very  va¬ 
luable  general  criticilin,  and  that  his  remarks  on  Pope’s  Epitaphs  are 
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fingularly  acute,  and  for  the  mod  part  juft.  But  the  coarfenefs  of 
his  conftitution,  his  vigorous  mind  being  perhaps  vitiated  or  degraded 
by  the  gi  oflTners  of  his  body,  vibrated  not  to  the  delicate  touches  of  a 
Shenftone  rnd  a  Hammond,  nor  even  to  the  ftrongcr  hand  of  a  Gray, 
but  gravitated  by  the  weight  of  that  in  which  it  was  inclofed  to  earth. 
Johnfon’s  feelings  were  more  ordinary  than  fine,  which  indeed  ac¬ 
counts  for  hi«  popularity;  more  nervous  than  elevated  ;  and  I  take 
Hawkefworth  to  have  been  at  leaft  his  equal  in  fublimity ;  and  that 
the  author  of  the  Adventurer  deferves  one  hiftory  of  his  life.' 

‘  JoJinfon  leldom  writes  to  fupply  the  fancy;  nor  vifibly  ironically 
fo  as  to  difeover  fuch  a  purpofe  to  the  reader ;  but  in  a  continual 
jog  trot  of  dida^ic.  allowing  no  holiday.  He  conftantly  addrefles 
himfelf  to  the  underftanding,  makes  no  excurfions  into  the  regions 
of  fplrits,  beyond  *  this  vifible  diurnal  fphere,^  noreflays  knowledge 
denied  to  *  cars  of  flefh  and  blood;’  nor  even  wifhes  to  ftray  be-, 
yond  the  walks  of  mere  modern  life,  back  to  the  regions  of  Gothic 
fancy.  His  timid,  impalpable,  dreary  religion  permitted  him  not 
to  expatiate  in  the  field  of  hypothefis  and  conjefture ;  reveries, 
Vain  perhaps,  yet  amufing;  the  food  of  the  foul,  and  a  refuge  from 
the  miferics  and  calamities  of  life.  Terribly  afraid  of  free- thinking, 
though  not  hollUe  to  free-eating,  he  immerfed  in  dogma'  arid  fuper- 
ftition,  fearing  to  make  ufe  of  reafon  as  a  mediator  between  ex¬ 
tremes.  H c  h«d  the  anxiety  and  yearning  of  the  Pfalmift  without 
the  joy  and  exultation:  fuch  as  repel  from  a  pleafant  contemplation 
of  tf^e  Deity,  and  inftead  of  imparting  delight,  make  men  (brink 
baclf  from  eternity,  and  exliibit  the  idea  of  death  terrible ;  fuch  as 
pluck  away  the  rofe  buds  of  ideal  hope  from  the  hour  of  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  foul  and  body,  and  point  it  only  with  thorns.  But  thefe 
maladies,  and  his  other  defefts  and  faults,  candour  will  partially  fit 
doy^n  to  his  frame  of  body,  ill  adapted  to  a  perfe^  mind,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  him,  with  whofe  anecdotes  the  prefs  teemed,  to  have  been 
no  inconfiderablc  perfon,  but  a  great  author,  notwithftanding  his 
Dictionary  is  imperfcdl,  his  Rambler  pompous,  his  Idler  inane,  his 
lives  unjuft,  his  poetry  inconfiderablc,  his  leurning  common,  his 
ideas  vulgar,  his  Irene  u  child  of  mediocrity,  his  genius  and  wit 
moderate,  his  precepts  worldly,  his  politics  narrow,  and  his  religion 
bjgotted/  , 

/fter  thir  conclujiorf  the  author,  perhaps  fufpedting  feme  of  his 
readers  might  be  afleep,  treats  them  vt^ith  a  dream.  In  this,  lay¬ 
ing  afide  all  regard  to  unities  and  times,  and  affuming  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  a  fituation  in  which  *  inconfiftencies  and.  inaccuracies 
^  become  natural,*  he  appears  perfefMjr  at  home.  Johnfon  an<l 
Warton  converfe  together,  the  one  alive  the  other  dead,  with 
much  pleafantry,  fome  llrong  traits  of  charader,  plenty  of  far- 
cafm,  and  fome  genuine  wit.  On  the  whole,  though  we  have 
ufed  great  liberties  with  this  performance,  partly  we  apprehend 
from  having  caught  the  author’s  manner  by  reading  him,'  ytt 
it  is  but  juilice  to  admit  we.  have  perufed  the  greater  part  of 
*■  ‘‘  the 
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the  work  with  pleafurc ;  and  would  recommend  it  to  all  fuch 
who  have  leifure  to  perufe  an  unconnefted  performance  as  an 
ufeful  appendage  to  Dr.  Johnfon’s  Lives.  ' 
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Art.  X.  Twelve  Sermons^  preached  on  particular  Occaftons.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Barry^  A.  M.  and  M.  D.  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Bijhop  of  Kildare.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Bew* 
London,  1789.  "  '  ' 

E  have  heard' a  worthy  blfliop  fay,  with  much  regret,  that 
popular  preachers  are  very  feldom  good  preachers ;  and,  in 
the  courfe  of  our  experience,  w’e  have  found  fufficient  reafon  to 
induce  us  to  fubferibe  to  this  opinion.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at;  on  the  flighteft  examination  the  caufe  and  efFeft  will 
be  found  equally  obvious.  The  few  who  are  blefled  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  tafte,  are  pleafed  only  with  what  is  excellenty  while 
the  multitude  are  caught  with  what  is  merely  extraordinary.  With 
the  latter,  the  whine  of  tragedy  is  the  true  pathetic,  and  inde¬ 
cent  rant  the  genuine  fublime ;  the  extravagant  tones  and  gef- 
tures  of  the  theatre  the  quinteflence  of  pulpit  oratory.  Few  ma¬ 
terials  are  therefore  necelTary,  and  thofe  too  not  of  the  moft  pre¬ 
cious  kind,  to  compofe  this  idol  of  the  many\  a  plentiful  lack 
of  modefty,  a  tolerable  figure,  and  a  voice  ftrong  and  flexible, 
are  all  that  is  requifite  to  form  a  popular  preacher.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  adventurers  in  this  line  are  fo  numerous,  when  fo 
little  ftock  is  required,,  when  a  thriving  trade  can  be  carried  on 
at  fo  eafy  a  rate...  To  the  younger  clergy  the  terhptation  is  ir- 
refiftible ;  they  pant  after  crowded  churches,  and  arc  intoxicated 
with  bajiard  fame.  They  are  in  due  time  called  upon  to  preach 
charity  fermons,  &c.  where  the  objedl  is  to  colleft  a  numerous 
audience,  are  hence  led  to  confider  their  own  merits  as  of  the 
higheft  order,  and  with  confidence  to  fubmit  their-  produdions 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  prefs.  Here  the  delufion  ends — the  verdift 
of  the  hearers  is  reverfed — the  popular  preacher  dwindles  before 
the  reader  to  his  natural  little|^fs  and.infignificancy. 

The  perufal  of  the  Sermons  now  before  us  has  given  rife,  to 
thefe  reflexions.  The  author  muft  have  been  confidered  as  a 
popular  preacher  by  his  being  employed  on  the  feveral  public 
occafions  when  thefe  fermons  were  delivered.  Let  us  fee  then 
how  f«:  they  juftify  our  remarks  on  this  fpccies  of  preachers.  ’  A 
clergyman,  as  the  teacher  of  his  brethren,  (hould  be  a  theolo¬ 
gian,.  Ihould  be  a  tolerable  reafoner;  and  if  he  frequently  at¬ 
tempts  metaphor,  and  all*  the  embellilhments  of  rhetoric,  he 
‘Oiuft  have  tafte  and  judgment  to  guide  him  in  that  dangerous 
pith,  otherwife  what  he  conceives  to  be  grand  and  pathetic, 
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will  be  abfard  and  ridiculous.  The  following  cxtrails  will  en¬ 
able  the  public  to  form  an  opinion  of  Dr.  Barry  as  a  drjinc^  as 
a  reafoner^  and  as  an  orator. 

As  a  divine  he  thus  fpealcs  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion : 

*  Thus  was  the  dear  Iniinanuel  fixed.  See  the  tender  Saviour 
pierced  with  nails  in  thofe  parts  of  his  body  which  are  fo  very  ner¬ 
vous,  and  fo  fufceptible  of  torture,  and  yet  delaying  death!  Bitter 
cup  indeed  he  drank  before;  well  might  he  pray  his  Father,  if  it 
were  pofTible,  to  pafs  it  from  him.  ,  Here  he  is  left  racking  and  wel¬ 
tering  in  his  blood — none  to  pity,  none  to  condole  him  ;  but  all  re¬ 
viling — even  a  thief  who  fuffered  with  him.  Alas  !  how  keen  muH 
have  been  his  torture!  how  acute  his  pangs!  Pidure  to  yourfelves 
the  afteding  exhibition — What  will  you  think  of  fweating  great  drops 
of  b’ond  with  pain  ?  See  the  mangled  Deity  worried  thus  to  death, 
till  human  nature  funk  down  beyond  defeription!  Gored  thus  bar- 
baroiifly,  he  groans  in  the  fevereft  moment,  *  Eli,  Eli,  lama  fa- 

*  bach  than!?’ 

In  the  above  extract,  the  expreflion  ‘  fee  the  mangled  Dci^ 

‘  worried  thus  to  deaths  muft  ftrike  every  reader  with  aftonifti- 
ment,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  a(k  the  preacher  where  he  had 
difeovered  that  God  died  upon  the  crofs,  or  how  it  is  poflible  to 
mangle  a  deity?  It  is  true  he  does  not  long  adhere  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  herefy,  but  foon  recants,  and  tells  us,  ‘  Thus  endd 
‘  the  human  nature  of  this  divine  and  glorious  charafter.’  But 
we  are  afraid  that, .in  renouncing  one  theological  error.  Dr. 
Barry  has  fallen  into  another ;  for  the  human  nature  ot  Chrift 
did  not  end  with  his  death  on  the  crofs,  but  was  for  ever  united 
with  the  divine  nature.  At  leaft  fo  faith  the. New  Teftament, 
and  fo  likewife  faith  the  Church  of  England  in  the  following 
word^ :  ‘  The  godhead  and  manhood  were  joined  together  in 
‘  one  perfon,  never  to  be. divided.*  Againft  luch  opponents  we 
fufpe<5l  the  doftor  will  hardly  be  able  to  keep  the  field. 

We  fliaH  next  lay  before  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  the  do£lor*s 
reafoning.  In  a  fermon  preached  to  the  convids  in  Newgate, he 

*  thus  addrefles  them  : 

*  Sec  the  loving  Saviour  longing  to  embrace  his  long-loft  children! 
Behold  his  flowing  tears!  hearken  to  his  expiring  groans!  it  was  all 
for  you! 

*  Fly  to  his  expanded  arms;  he  longs,  he  waits  to  be  gracious! 
Go,  contrite  beggars,  to  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  take  every  fup- 

‘  ply  for  glory  1  Stand  off,  thou  proud-ftrutting  pharifee,  and  make 
room  for  that  poor  dejefted  publican ;  that  Mary  Magdalen,  ihai 

*  wicked  ManaflTeh,  that  perfecuting  Saul,  that  poor  convifted  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  even  that  thief,  (hall  this  day  be  with  me  in  paradife* 
What  a  noble  defence  is  this  to  put  up  at  the  bar  of  heaven !  whau 

.glorious  fubjeft  it  this  to  fpcak  on,  *  That  the  blood  of  Chriii 
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cicanfcth  us  from  all  fin  only  believe  on  the  I^ord  Jefus  Chrlft,  and 

all  this  is  yours  I 

*  Surely  you  are  ready  to  fay,  *  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  my  un¬ 

belief.’  LriCOur:ige  then,  1  pray  you,  by  carnell  prayer  to  the  throne 
of  divine  grace,  that  Cod  will  further  )our  dcfires  more  and  more ; 
be  relUefs  in  prayer,  that  you  may  h:<ve  fomc  comfortable  token  be¬ 
fore  you  go  hence  and  be  no  more  fceii,  that  your  iins  are  waihed  away 
in  the  rich  hreams  of  mercy  !  ^  ^ 

*  Here  is  the  blefling  cf  the  gofpcL  that  mercy  triumphs  over  juf- 
tlce!  Only  let  our  triumph  be  fafely  founded,  let  us  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  v.ftorious  Captain  of  our  falvation  ;  let  us  not 
raife  up  the  banners  of  triumph  on  prefumption,  nor.  drop  them 
through  defpondency. 

*  1  hardly  know  what  more  to  fay  to  you;  I  cannot  give  you  faith» 
for  that  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  but  whofoever  fincefely  petitions  for  it, 
will  not  be  denied ;  and  whoever  has  it,  mull  be  faved  to  aU 
eternity  !* 

After  having  thus  cheered  them  with  hopes  of  falvatioa 
through  faith  in  Chriif,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  difeourfe  he  to¬ 
tally  extinguifhes  every  ray  of  hope,  and  dooms  them  to  eternal 
perdition,  in  the  foll.)\Ning  decifive  words  :  ‘  And  now,  my  poor 
‘  and  miferable  feilow-fipners,  w^hat  more  fhall  I  fay  to  you  ? 

‘  How  ihall  I  bid  you  J'axnvell  to  all  eternity  T  p.  104.  Wc 
(hall  fuppofe  that,  after  all  his  warm  exhortations  to  truft  and 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  Chrift,  he  himfelf  defpaired  of  the 
falvation  of  his  hearers  ;  yet,  was  it  proper,  was  it  decent,  w^as 
it  not  the  excefs  of  cruelty  to  tell  them,  by  this  extraordinary 
farewell,  that  they  were  to  be  eternally  damned  I  If  we  take 
this  puzzling  dilemma  by  the  other  horn,  the  confequences  lead 
equally  to  perdition ;  for  if  we  fuppofe  that  Dr,  Barry  thought 
the  conviSs  were  to  be  faved^  and  yet  bade  them  an  eternal 
farew'cll,  as  the  Church  of  England  admits  no  middle  ftate^  wc 
muft  conclude  that  he,  at  the  time,  believed  he  was  not  to  be 
faved*.  In  fliort,  matters  are  fo  badly  managed,  that  the 
damnation  of  the  preacher  or  of  the  hearers,  mult  unavoidably 
be  fuppofed.  We  dare  fay  that  the  doctor,  by  his /arewell  to  ail 
eternity^  had  no  intention  of  leading  to  fuch  a  conclufion;  but 
unluckily  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  follow  from  the  premifes. 

As  an  orator^  the  prefent  author  is  equally  faulty,  Hisen-. 
deavours  to  foar  only  render  his  weaknefs  more  confpicuous ; 
we  have  feldom  met  with  more  unfuccefsful  attempts  in  the  figu¬ 
rative  and  ornamental  ftyle,  A  few  inllances  will  convince  our 


*  This  furely,  at  bell,  was  an  imprudent  avowal,  and  not  likely 
.to  imprefs  his  audience  with  reverence  for  the  preacher,  or  epnfi- 
dence  in  his  doftrinc,  ’  *  . 
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readm  of  the  truth  of  what  we  advance.  In  his  fermon  on  the 
5th  of  November  he  thus  inveighs  againft  popery: 

*  And  though  the  poifonous  venom  of  papal  power  and  principle 
cannot  at  preTcr  t  (hew  its  teeth,  yet  what  (hall  hinder  that  com. 
bulliblc,  that  alarming  matter,  from  re-fuppurating,  and  once  more 
burning  forth  ?  For  the  principles  of  the  Romilh  church  are  the 
fame,  her  documents  the  iame,  and  human  nature  is  the  fame.  But 
thanks  be  to  God  that  opportunity  is  not  the  fame !  For  where  pride 
is  to  be.  interehed,  or  ambition  gratified,  the  fecret  language  with 
too  many  is,  like  the  hulbandmen  in  the  gofpel,  *  Let  us  kill  him, 
that  the  inheritance  may  be  ours  \  let  us  wade  through  all,  Tet  every 
feeling  that  ought  to  dignify  our  nature  at  defiance,  and  with  daring 
effrontery  laugh  at  and  infult  the  nobleft  fentiments  of  humanity, 
of  virtue,  and  of  juftice !  Such  ambition  is  fo  paltry,  that  what  can 
you  mention  too  mean  for  its  attention,  if  for  its  gratification?  it 
will  cringe  to  the  dunghill,  or  it  will  dragoon  the  palace  ;  it  will  fa- 
crifice  a  triend,  a  family,  a  kingdom,  if  Ihe  can  but  heftor  withig. 
nominious  triumph.  To  tafte  the  poifoned  hateful  honey,  ambition 
will  fuck  it  from  the  moft  pa  hful  thorn — from  her  fawning  fmiles— 
adulation,  and  homage  as  your  vaffal,  your  fervant,  your  flave,  your 
friend,  your  martyr,  your  any  thing.  Nurfe  but  her  wifties,  cherifii 
but  her  hopes,  and  like  the  viper  fhc  will  corrofively  fling  the  very 
b^^fom  which  gave  her  heat.  If  the  brilliancy  of  virtue  ii)  her  moft 
delightful  attire  ;  if  the  bleeding  tears  of  griei  and  humanity  melting 
through  every  pore,  and  piercing  every  lenfc ;  if  religion,  gemmed 
round  with  all  the  dazzling  enchanting  ftars  of  the  pureft  heaven, 
Ihould  fland  gazing  one  moment  with  filent  horror  at  the  unrelenting 
havock  of  pride  and  ambition ;  even  on  thefe  they  would  glut  their 
inglorious  revenge  !* 

In  this  extraft  we  have  *  the  poifonous  venom  of  papal  powa 
^  Jhcwing  its  teethy*  and  in  a  moment  this  venom  is  transformed 
into  ^  combuftible  matter,^  which  ^  re-fuppurates*  Venom  per- 
fonified  may  have  teeth,  but  the  venom  of  papal  power  can  have 
none;  and  we  are  well  convinced  that  the  fuppuration  of  com- 
hujiible  matter  is  a  nsw  difeovery,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
great^ft  adepts  in  chemiftry.  In  the  concluding  fentence  of  the 
extra£I,  the  author  has  ended  as  he  began.  As  he  gave  teeth  to 
the  venom  of  papal  power,  he  has  beftowed  eyes  on  ^  the  bn!- 

*  Haney  of ‘virtue,*  and  .on  *  the  bleeding  tears  of  grief  and  hu- 

*  manity*— *  the  brilliancy  of  virtue  in  her  moft  delightful  at- 

*  tire — the  bleeding  tears  of  grief  and  humanity,  melting  through 

*  every  pore,  and  piercing  every  fenfe — ftand  gazing!'  But 
what  is  it  that  fuch  an  orator  cannot  perform  ?  It  is  needlcfs  to 
proceed ;  almoft  every  page  difeovers  the  want  of  tafte  and 
judgment  of  the  author ;  we  are  told  of  feeing  our  Saviour 

through  the  windozu's  of  faith;** of  the  Almighty  fending 
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thunder  to  ^  rattle*  the  foundations  of  a  prifon with  a  long 
et  cetera  of  expre(Eons  which  debafe  the  fublimity  of  Chril«^ 

tianity.  •  ^ 

To  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  a  publication  which  might  have 
teen  difmifled  with  much  lefs  ceremony,  appears  at  firft  fight 
unnecelTary;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that,  in  examining  with 
fomc  attention  the  Sermons  of  Dr.  Barry,  we  have  been  decid¬ 
ing  on  the  merits  of  what  is  termed  popular  preachin^^  we  truft 
th^t  the  intelligent  public  will  not  think  our  time  has  been  tc^Iy 
mifapplied. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  author  not  to  give  his  advert ifemeut 
fir  a  benefice^  which  he  has  introduced  in  his  ‘  Addrefs  to  the 
eReader:"  •  ’ 

*  Having  thus  much  faid,  he  begs  here  to  make  a  ferious  propo* 
fition  to  patrons  of  church  preferment. 

‘  The  author  almoft  defpairs  of  perfonal  ihtereft  to  fecure  hirti 
even  a  fmall  living  !  With  refpeft  to  his  doftrine/  and  pretenlions 
as  a  preacher,  the  world  may  form  fome  idea  from  what  he  hath 
written  in  this  book.  Now,  if  patrons,  in  the  difpofal  of  their  fa-  ' 
vours,  really  confult  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  ihould 
fuch  be  convinced  of  the  many  advantages  refiiltine  lo  a  pariih,  ia 
a  clergy  man  thus  fitted,  he  here  pledges  himfelf,  that  if  honoured 
by  an  appointment  as  reAor  or  vicar  of  any  church,  no  matter  the 
country  nor  the  difiance,  that  he  will  then,  not  only  to  the  utmofi  of 
Ills  power,  faithfully  and  confeientioufly  difeharge  the  facred  duties 
of  his  order,  but  will  cheerfully  be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  ferve  his 
poor  parifhioners  with  every  poffible  advice  and  attention,  without 
gratuity  or  fee! \  _  _ 

We  have  only  now  to  conclude  with  informing  the  public 
that  this  work  confifts  of  twelve  fermons,  fix  dedications,  an 
addrefs  to  the  reader,  a  lift  of  fubferibers,  and  a  tolerable  head  of 
the  author.  . 
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are  at  a  lofs  to  charafterife  this  eccentric  poem.  It  is 
grave  and  gay,  folemn  and  ludicrous,  deferiptive,  iatiri* 
cal,  moral,  critic^,  &c.  &c.  The  matter  and  manner  are 
equally  various,  and  often  (hock  the  reader  by  their  difcordancy. 
1  he  writer  has  clothed  himfelf  in  a  garb  made  up  of  patches 
from  the  mantles  of  Thomfon,  Young,  and  Miltpn,  in  which 
I  he  would  have  made  a  very  decent  appearance,  had  he  not  at  the 
I  fame  time  put  on  the  galligafgins  of  the  author  of  the  Splendid 
1  .  Shilling. 
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Shilling.  .But  he  has  fairly  told  us  that  he  will  do  as  he 
plcafes  ;  and  if  he  choofes  to  appear  in  mafquerade  we  cannot 
help  it. 

'  ^  I  Jove  my  liberty ;  and  if  I  fing. 

Will  fing  to  pleafe  myfelf,  bound  by.  no  rule, 

•  The  fubjeft  of  no  law/ 


The  Village  Curate  might  have  received  any  other  title  with 
equal  propriety;  for  Alcanor,  the  curate,  and  his  concerns,  con- 
ftitu^  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  poem.  It  is  in  fa61:  reflec- 
tions  on  inanimate  and  animated  nature,  throughout  the  four  fca- 
fons  of  the  year,  interfperfed  with  whatever  this  difcurfive  and 
defultory  mufe  chofe  to  appropriate  as  (he  went  along. . 

Without  farther  remark  at  prefent,  the  author  fhall  fpeak  for 
himfclf.  The  following  extrad,  in  which  Young  feems  to  be 
the  archetype  in  view,  though  the  topic  and  thoughts  are  com* 
mon-place,  yet  is  not  deftitute  of  merit: 


*  Come  hither,  fool,  that  vainly  think’ft 
Thine  only  is  the  art  to  plumb  the  depth 
Of  truth  and  wifdom.  Tis  a  friend  that  calls. 
And  has  fome  honeft  pity  left  for  thee, 

O  thoughtlefs  ftubborn  fceptic.  Look  abroad,. 
And  tell  me,  (hall  we  to  blind  chance  aicribe 
The  feene  fo  various,  fo  fair,  and  good? 

Shall  we  no  farther  fearch  than  fenfe  will  lead. 

To  find  tlie  admirdble  caufe  that  fo  delights 
The  eye  and  ear,  and  fcatters  all  about 
Ambrofial  perfumes  ?  O!  there  is  a  hand 
That  operates  unfeen,  and  regulates 
^  The  vail  machine  we  tread  on.  YesJ  * there  is 
Who  firll  created  the  great  world,  a  work 
Of  deep  conllrudion,  compHcatcIy  wrought, 
Wheel  within  wheel ;  tho*  ’tis  in  vain  we  ftrivc  , 
To  trace  remote  effefts  thro*  the  thick  maze 
Of  movements  intricate,  confus’d,  and  ftrange. 
Up  to  the  great  Artificer  that  made 
And  guides  the  whole.  What  if  we  fee  him  not? 
No  more  can  we  behold  the  bufy  foul 
That  animates  ourfelvcs.  Man  tb.himfelf 
Is  all  a  miracle.  1  cannot  fee 
The  latent  caufe,  yet  fuch  1  know  there  i.s. 

That  gives  the  body  motion,  nor  can  tell^ 

By  what  ftrange  impulfe  ’tis  the  ready  limb 
Performs  the  purpofes  of  will.  How  then 
Shall  thou  or  I,  who  cannot  fpan  ourfelves 
In  this  our  narrow  vefiel,  comprehend 
•  The  being  of  a  God.  Go  to  the.fhore, . 

Call  in  thy  flender  angle,  and  draw  out 
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The  huge  Leviathan.  Comprefs  the  deep. 

And  fhut  it  up  within  the  hollow  round 
Of  the  fmall  hazel  nut.  Or  freight  the  (hell 
Of  fnaH  or  cockle,  with  the  glorious  fun. 

And  all  the  worlds  that  live  upon  his  beams. 

The  goodly  apparatus  that  rides  round 
The  glowing  axle-tree  of  heav’n.  I'hen  come. 

And  I  will  grant  'tis  thine  to  fcale  the  height 
Of  wifdom  infinite,  and  comprehend 
Secrets  incomprehenfible;  to  know 
There  is  no  God,  and  what  the  potent  caufc 
That  the  revolving  univerfe  upholds. 

And  not  requires  a  deity  at  hand/ 

*  O  tell  me  not,  moft  fubtle  difputant. 

That  I  (hall  die,  the  wick  of  life  confum’d. 

And  fpite  of  all  my  hopes  drop  in  the  grave. 

Never  to  rife  again.  Will  the  great  God, 

Who  thus  by  annual  miracle  rellores 
The  perifh’d  year,  and  youth  and  beauty  gives. 

By  refurreftion  ftrange,  where  none  was  alk’d. 

Leave  only  man  to  be  the  fcorn  of  time 
And  fport  of  death  ?  Shall  only  he  one  fpring, 

'  One  hafty  furamer,  and  one  autumn  fee,  . 

And  then  to  winter  irredeemable 
Be  doom'd,  call  out,  rejedled,  and  de(pis*d  ? 

Tell  me  not  fo,  or  by  thyfclf  enjoy 
The  melancholy  thought.  Am  1  deceiv’d? 

So  let  me  be  for  ever.  If  I  err. 

It  is_an  error  fweet  and  lucrative. 

For  ihould  not  h’eav'n  a  farther  courfe  intend 
Than  the  (hort  race  of  life,  I  am  at  leaft 
Thrice  happier  than  thee,  ill-boding  fool,* 

Who  ftriv’ll  in  vain  the  awful  doom  to  fly 
That  I  not  fear.  But  I  Jhall  live  again. 

And  dill  on  that  fweet  hope  fhall  my  foul  feed. 

A  medicine  it  is,  that  with  a  touch 
Heals  all  the  pains  of  life ;  a  precious  balm. 

That  makes  the  tooth  of  forrow  venomlefs. 

And  of  her  hornet  fting  fo  keen  difarms 
Cruel  Advcrfity.’ 

The  extract  that  follows  does  credit  both  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  author  : 

*  O  undefervlag  parent,  that  negledls 
To  train  the  infant  boy  to  deeds  humane. 

See  how  his  fports,  his  pailimes,  dcarcil  diild. 

Are  all  to  be  indulg'd,  whether  he  choofe  ^ 

Tp  whip  his  nurfe,  to  lafh.the  fleeping  puppy. 

Or  pinch  the  tail  of  unoffending  pufs. 

Go,  catch  the  furly  beetle,  and  iufpend 
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The  harmlefs  pris’ner  by  the  wing  or  tail 
To  make  the  booby  laugh.  But  if  fo  loud 
Hh  well-deferv’d  rebuke^  the  timid  child 
Stands  off  alarm’d,  then  let  him  fee  thee  cru(b 
The  thing  he  fears.  Or  give  it  liberty. 

Not  unconftrained,  as  heav’n  beftbw’d  it.  NOt 
Set  the  gall’d  pris’ner  free,  but  lock  his  chain 
Full-fall  about  him.  Drive  him  to  the  field. 

But  pluck  no  arrow,  from  his  fide.  He’s  gone. 

And  feels  that  liberty  is  wond’rous Tweet, 

Tho’  the  crook’d  pin  fad  fixt,  and  trailing  thread# 

Admit  no  remedy.  A\^le  he  lives — 

\  His  thread  clings  fall  —  he  flutters,  faints,  and  dielC 
;Go,  Tom,  a  ladder  bring,  and  reach  the  nell» 
fTis  nothing  but  a  fparrow’s,  and  ’twill  ferve 
To  pacify  the  boy.  W  hat  if  the  dam 
In  patient  cxpe^lation  fits,  and  hopes 
Another  day  (hall  all  her  cares  reward. 

And  bring  to  light  her  helplefs  progeny  ? 

Forth  from  her  high  maternal  office  dragged 
With  rude  indignity,  behold  ihe  comes 
A  joyful  vidUm  to  the  callous  boy«. 

He  with  delight  her  ruffled  plumes  furveye. 

Seizes  her  nefl,  and  the  dear  charge  purloins  ; 

Then  with  a  frantic  laugh  down  drops  the  eggs^ 

And  blindfold  hops  to  crufh  them  as  he  goes. 

Ah !  haplefs  bird,  yet  happy  Hill  if  this 
Be  all  the  psun  thy  cruel  foe  intends. 

Ah !  what  avail’d  thy  labour  of  an  age 
To  weave  the  genial  nefl,  with  many  a  root 
And  many  a  flraw  far- fetch’d?  ’Twas  all  in  vain. 
Half-flarv’d  Grimalkin  claims  thee  for  his  prey^ 

And  in  his  cruel  paw  fafl-clutch’d  devours 
Relentlefs.  Or  the  boy  awaie,  himfelf 
Cuts  ih.ort  cxiftence,  and  allots  to  pqfs 
Only  the  fever’d  head.  Ingenious  fool. 

Pert  executioner,  behold  the  blood 
Of  parent  and  of  offspring.  Grin  amaia ; 

O !  thou  haft  doM  a  deed  that  Hcav’n  ;d>hQts« 

Let  the  wife  parent  laugh  to  fee  how  well 
His  looby  boy  has  leam’d  to  be  humane. 

"  .  Let  him  applaud  the  bloody  deed,  and  fpare 
The  wcll-carn’d  rod.  In  thee,  great  flatei 
Eternal  glory  of  the  Gentile  world. 

Juft  Athens,  had  the  beardlefs  boy  prefum’d 
A  deed  ip  villainous,  the  public  arm 
Had  the  mean  youth  chaflis’d,  till  it  had  wak'd 
A  foul  humane  and  fenfible  of  wrong. 

The  fubjoined  fpecimen  will  give  the  reader  no  imfavourabk 
idea  of  the  writer’s  deicriptivc  . powers : 

^  Alcanor 
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^  Alcanor  come^  and  let  us  once  agadn 
'  Defcend  into  the  valley,  and  enjoy 
The  fober  peace  of  the  ftill  fummer^s’eve. 

We  have  no  blufh  to  lofe ;  our  freckled  cheek 
The  fun  not  blillers,  nor  the  night* dew' Wafts, 
Such  is  the  time  the  mufing  poet  loves. 

Now  vigorous  imagination  teems. 

And,  warm  with  meditation,  brings  to  birth 
Her  admirable  thought.  I  love  to  hear 
The  filent  rook  to  the  high  wood  make  way 
With  hilling  wing ;  to  mark  the  wanton  moufe^ 
And  fee  him  gambol  round  the  primrofe  head, 

•Till  the  ftill  owl  comes  fmoothly  failing  by. 

And  with  a  Ihrill  to-nvhit  breaks  off  his  dance. 
And  fends  him  fcouring  home  \  to  hear  the  cur 
Of  the  night- loving  partridge,  or  the  fwell 
Of  the  deep  curfew  from  afar.  And  now 
It  pleafes  roc  to  mark  the  hooting  owl, 

Perch’d  on  the  naked  hop  pole,  to'  attend 
The  diftant  catara^,  or  farmer’s  cur 
That  bays  the  northern  lights  or  rlilng  moon. 

*  Then  let  me  fteal  along  the  W'oody  lane. 

To  hear  thy  fong  fo  various,  fweet  bird. 

The  queen  of  night,  tranfporting  Philomel ; 

V  I  name  thee  not  to  give  my  feeble  lines 
A  grace  clfe  wanted,  for  I  love  thy  fong. 

And  often  have  I  ftood  to  hear  thee  fing. 

When  the  clear  moon,  with  Cytherean  finile. 
Emerging  from  aikeaftern  cloud,  has  fliot 
A  look  of  purej^ncvolence  and  joy 
Into  the  heart  of  night.  Yes,  1  have  ftood 
And  mark’d  thy  varied  note,  and  frequent  paufe. 
Thy  brifk  and  melancholy  mood,  with  heart 
Sincerely  pleas’d.  And,  O  !  methought  no  note 
Can  equal  thine,  fweet  bird,  of  all  that  fing. 
How  eafily  the  chiefly  Yet  have  I  heard 
What  pleafes  me  ftill  more;  the  human  voice 
In  ferious  fweetnefs*  flowing  frorn  the  heart 
Of  unaffcdled  woman.  I  could  hark 
Till  the  round  world  dilTolv’d,  to  the  pore  firain 
Love  teaches,  gentle  Modefty  infpires. 

But  teaze  me  not,  ye  felf  conceited  fools, 

*  Who  with  a  loud,  infufFerable  fquall 
Infult  our‘ears,  or  hum  a  noifelefs  tune 
Difdainitig  to  be  heard  ;  the  while  ye  grin. 

To  ftiew  a  fet  of  teeth  newly  repair’d,. 

Or  Ihrink  and  (hrug,  to  make  the  crowd  admire 
'  Your  ftrauge  grimaces  prnftisM  at  ,the  glafs. 

O !  I  abhor  it.  I  had  rather  hear 
A  pedlar's  kit  beferape  a  dancing  dog.’ 
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The  conclufion  of  this  extraft  affords  an  example  of  what  we 
before  remarked,  viz.  that  the  author  frequently  debafes  his 
compofition  by  blending  the  folemn  and  ludicrous,  the  common, 
the  vulgar,  with  the  fublime.  Had  the  paflage  above  quoted 
ended  with  ‘  gentle  modefty  infpires,'  it  would  have  been  more 
perfect.  What  follows  ftrikes  like  a  harfli  difeord  in  mufic,  and 
every  ferious  idea  is  banifhed  by  the  ludicrous  imagery  prefented 
in  the  laft  line.  This  fault  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  ;  ofit  of  many  we  fhall  fcle£t  one  more  example.  The 
poet  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  a  dirty,  ugly  fervant  maid 
into  his  poem ;  he  has  chofen  this 

*  Surpaffing  Dorothy,  tbc  fwceetefi  thing 
Ihefe  bitter  times  afford'—  .  .. 

I 

for  his  dulcinea,  and  fays  that,  ‘  like  the  ftinglefs  drone,  which 

*  feeks  the  fane  of  Cloacine^  he  will  fing  .her  beauties.’  He 
then^goes  on  to  praife  her  ‘.va(t  becoming  ftrides,  her  aukward 
^  majefty,  her  fwinging  arms,  like  the  handles  of  a  pump,’  he 
calls  her  ‘  queen  of  neglc(3:  and  dirt;’  he  then  proceeds  to  de- 
ftribe  her  ‘formidable  rovv  from  ear  to. ear  of  never-cleanfed 
‘  teeth,  her  broad  hyfteric  grin,  her  (hining  face,  her  greafy 

*  locks,’  &c.  5:c.  He  next  compares  his  Dolly  to  ‘  the  flaunt- 

•  ing  belle,’  and  gives  the  preference  in  every  refpeft  to  Dolly, 
Her  teeth,  he  fays,  are  all  her  own,  thofe  of  the  fafliionable 
fair  pnrehafed  of  the  dentifl ;  her  breath  is  fweet,'  theirs' offends 
with  fuch  a  *  foetid  ffench,’  that,  were,  it  not  for  perfumes, 

‘  We  could  not  live  within  a  theufand  leagues’ 

Of  fuch  a  fearful  peft.’ 

Dolly’s  ‘  locks,*  though  ‘  greafy,’  we  are  told,  grew  on  her, 
but  theirs  were  ^  bought  of  fome  loufy  wench.’  Having 
exhibited  this  dirty  and  difagreeable  pidure,  he  next  compares 
the  mental  qualities  of  each,  and  prefers  thofe  of  his  favourite 
dulcinea.  The  conclufion,  following  the  creed  of  the  celebrated 
Bays,  was  intended  we  fuppofe  to  *  elevate  and  furprife’— it 
does  indeed  excite  wonder : 

—  ‘  You  write,  perhaps,  and  read: 

1  o  what  good  purpofe  ?  to  corrupt  the  foul. 

To  give  it  back  to  him  w'ho  gave  it  you. 

So  fpotted,  as  to  make  his  angels  bluih. 

And  caufe  the  Deity  himfelf.to  turn 
And  hide  his  countenance,’ 

Whatever  a  headftrong  bard,  who  is  •  bound  by  no  rule,  and 

•  fubjedf  to  no  law,*  may  imagine,  we  cannot  approve  of  this 

ferkxbmic  aflemblage,  this  feria  mixta  jocisi  nor  do  we  think 

it 
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it  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  any  reader  of  tafte.  After 
this  difo^ufting  mixture  of  his  ‘  lovely  Lulage,  his  SugarifTa,  his 
‘  dear  f)orothy*  with  angels  and  the  Deity,  it  is  not  furprifmg 
that  he  fhould  debafe  the  bupreme  Being,  to  an  ‘  eUSlricianf?ii\ii 
fpeak  of  his  ‘  charging  and  recharging  his  dreadful  battery.’ 

.Having  marked  the  ftriking  features  of  the  Village  Curate, 
to  dwell  on  minute  and  verbal  criticifm  is  needlefs.  The  vuU 
wifm  lay  inftead  of  luy  we  think  occurs  more  than*  once  in 
tnis  publication ;  and  profaic  lincs^  fuch  as  the  followings  are 
not  unfrequent :  *  '  * 

‘  As  carrots,  parfnlps,  onions,  cabbages. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  radifties,  my  mufe 
Difdairis  not.’ - 

Upon  the  whole,  'though  we  have  found  a  good  deal  to  blame 
in  this  performance,  yet.  the  author  difeovers  mark's  of  genius, 
which,  when  matured  by  time,  may  produce  fomething  more 
worthy  of  public  approbation.  He  himfelf  does  not  fpeak 
highly  of  the  prefent  work,  and 'fays  that  ‘  applaufe  were  ill  de-. 
‘  ferved  by  this  rude  fong  obtain’d.’  Like  Milton,  he  builds  his 
hopes  of  immortality  on  his  future  labours :  * 

♦ - Yet  I  not  fear, 

,  Ere  the  fliort  tale  of  mv  exiftence  clofci 
Some  drain  perhaps,  on  my  time  mellow’d. harp 
To  hit,  thefe  woods  may  well  remember.’ 

The  hopes  of  Milton  were  fully  realifed  ;  may  thofe  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Village  Curate  not  be  difappointed ! 
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than  how  fiir  any  propofed  reftri6lions  may  affeft  their  own  in. 
tercft-  Though  the  pamphlet  before  us  contains  much  fevc- 
wty,  and  is  not  in  every  part  correil,  yet  the  firft,  it  will  be 
allowed,  is  not  unprovoked,  and  the  latter  no  where  obfcutcs 
the  meaning. 

Our  author  begins  with  (hewing  that  flavery  was  permitted, 
inafmuch  as  it  was  regulated,  under  the  Mofaic  difp'enfatioo, 
The  unimproved  ftate  of  fociety  in  the  Eaft  at  that  period  of  the 
world,  might  render  flavery  the  only  means  of  fubordination ; 
and  the  well-known  imperfedlion  of  the  law  (hould  not  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  who  are  blefled  by  a  more  perfect  revelation  from 
drawing  moral  inftitutes  from  the  former  code.  Though  the 
letter  of  the  gofpel  takes  no  particular  notice  of  flavery,  Mr. 
Francklyn  very  honeftly  admits  that  the  equality  of  rank  pro- 
pofed  by  its  teachers,  feems  very  inconfiftcnt,  not  only  with 
flavery,  but  with  moft  of  the  .inftitutions  in  Chriftian  countries. 
He  therefore  advifes  the  Chriftian  advocate  to  confider  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Britifh  foldier  and  failor,  the  former  of  whom  in 
particular  is  often  trepanned  from  the  bleflings  of  fociety,  and 
forced,  for  life^  into  a  more  abjeft  flavery  than  the  negroes  ever 
experience ;  and  the  latter,  to  whom  the  ftate  owes  fo  much,  is 
never  for  a  moment  in  the  feciire  pofleflion  of  all  that  renders 
fociety  endearing.  On  the  fubjeft  of  malu*eating  the  flaves,  wc 
are  diredlcd  to  compare  the  few  inftances  that  the  moft  zealous 
induftry  has  been  able  to  produce,  in  ranfacking  the  annals  of 
more  than  a  centurv,  and*  in  the  circuit  of  all  the  Weft-India 
iflands,  with  the  number  of  crimes  annually  perpetrated  in 
Great-Britain.  It  is  urged,  that  if  the  native  inhabitants  of 
tropical  countries  are  invariably  found  milder  and  more  inoffen- 
five  than  thofe.  nearer  the  poles,  it  is  but  rcafonable  to  conclude 
climate  inuft  do  fomething  towards  foftening.  the  manners  of 
thofe  who  conftantly  refidc  in  the  former ;  and  that  however 
irafcible  indolence  and  indulgence  may  render  them,  the  few  in- 
ftanccs  produced,  (hew  they  are  not  chargeable  with  feverity  or 
cruelty.  That  the  conduct  of  fuch  as  refide  in  England  is 
ufuall}'  marked  with  tendernefs  to  their  fervants,  and  often  a 
btameable  inattention  to  thofe  prudential  motives  which  occa- 
Ikm  the  feverity  ^xercifed  towards  inferiors.  That,  were  it 
otherwile,  common  prudence  would  induce  eycry  Creole  to  bf 
as  careful  of  the  health  and  life  of  a  flave  as  an  Englifli  farmer 
is  of  his  live  (lock ;  and  if  fome  occafional  feverities  are  heard 
of,  they  muft  be  imputed  partly  to  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature  in  the  iflands  as  well  as  every  where  elfe,  but  particularly 
to  the  fpontaneous  or  conftrained  migration  of  every  European, 
whofc  connexions  And  him  unfit  to  live  in  England. 
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'To  place  the  matter  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  our  author  gives 
U5,  we  doubt  not,  a  very  faithful  account  how  negroes  are 
treated  in  the  Weft-Indies.  When  we  contraft  with  this  the 
Hate  of  the  labouring  poor  in  our  own  ifland,  we  muft  admit 
with  him  the  hard  fate  of  the  latter.  But  though  the  negro  is 
better  fed,  and  belter  attended  in  ficknefs,  there  are  certain 
wants  peculiar  to  climate  and  temperament,  in  the  fatisfying  of 
which  he  is  confiderably  abridged.  Between  the  tropics  labour 
is  every  where  painful  to  the  human  race,  and  moft  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  native  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  lived  on  the  fpon- 
taneous  pfodudions  of  the  earth,  and  paflfed  ai  life  of  indolence, 
and  the  few  enjoyments  it  brings  with  it.  The  fucceffion  of 
daily  labour,  at  ftated  hours,  in  fuch  a  climate,  and  to  men  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  quick  fucceffion  of  events,  maybe  the  moft  pain¬ 
ful  of  punifhments.  But  when  our  author  relates  the  ftate  of 
the  female  Have  during  pregnancy,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  hulband  and  wife  live  together,  he  very  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  backwardnefs  of  the  planners  to  purchaie  females. 
We  learn  farther  that  of  flaves  brought  over,  not  fo  much  as  a 
third  part  are  females,  and  among  them  many  are  paft  child¬ 
bearing.  Mr.  Francklyn  furely  will  not  contend  that  the  ftate 
of  an  uninformed  negro  in  the  torrid  zone  can  be  haj^y  under 
thefe  reftraints. 

’The  aflertion  that  the  negroes  are  neglected  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  concerns,  is  next  warmly  confuted ;  and  the  want  of  in- 
creafed  population  is  referred  not  to  feverity  of  treatment,  but 
to  a  paucity  of  females,  their  confequent  promifeuous  inter- 
courfes,  and  a  habit  of  fuckling  their  children  for  two  years.. 

The  aflertion  of  the  Dean  of  Middlcham,  that  the  merchant 
i  is’anfwerable  for  all  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  wars  among  the  nt- 
[  groes  in  Africa,  is  we  think  got  rid  of,  rather  than  anfwercd. 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  what  would  be  the  fate  of  captives, 
[did  not  the  Englifli  purchafe  them;  but  we  cannot  eafily  be¬ 
lieve,  where  the  principal  (burce  of  wealth  is  the  human  race, 
^at  an  uncultivated  people  will  not  make  war  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  flaves,  as  the  Europeans  do,  to  extend  their  com-' 
^erce.  As  juftice  is  fuperior  to  all  other  confiderations,-  we 
ftall  take  no  notice  of  our  author’s  prudentiaheautions  to  Great- 
Britain,  if  Ihe  wifhes  to  prefefve  her  iflands.  But  his  claim  of 
retribution  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  fellow-iflandcrs  is  fo  fair  that 

f'* (hall  conclude  by  tranferibing  it : 

*  If  the  flaves  at  prefent  in  the  iflands  are  fet  free,  thetr  ruin  will 
immediate.  If  the  flavc-tradc  is  abolifticd,  their  produce  will  in 
few  years  be  annihilated.  The  planter  knows  too  well  the  im- 
^ibihty  of  inducing  white  men  to  attempt  fupporting  the  labours 
held^in  this  part  of  the  worid,  to  confent  to  the  experimenr 
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being  tried  at  bis  expence.  If  the  petitioners  or  the  public  are  wil¬ 
ling  10  run  the  rilk,  the  planters  will  not,  I  dare  fay/  make  any  ob- 
jedions  to  it,  but  cede  their  property  to  be  conduced  according  to 
any  new  mode  which  fhail  be  adopted,  on  being  paid  a  reafonable 
price  for  their  property.  Should  fuch  propofal  be  approved  of,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  ftate  what  will*  probably  be  the  amount  of 
the  planters  claims  on  the  public : 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  number  of  negroes,  and 
other  flaves,  in  the  feveral  Britiih  fugar  iflands,  are 
about  450,000,  which,  at  50!,  Rerling  per  head, 
amounts  to  -  -  ...  22,500,000 

The  land  they  cultivate,,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  is 
moderately  eftlmatcd  at  double  the  value  of  the 
flaves  -  -  -  -  -  45,0-0,00(0 

The  land  in  w'ood,  which  in  fome  of  the  iflands  govern- 
’  ment  has  fold  for  conflderable  fums  of  money,  and 
which  is  particularly  valuable  for  fupplying  timber 
for  repairs  of  fugar-works,  mills,  houfes,  &c.  and 
which  the  prefent  poflelTars  have  paid  large  fums  for; 

.  houfes  in  the  towns,  in  the  feveral  iflands,  cattle,. 

.  horfes,  mules,  carts,  &c.  See.  will  not  be  furely  con-, 
fidered  as  ellimated  highly  at  -  -  -  .2,5.00,000 

Total  70,000, CGo 

*  The  whole  then  will  amount  to  the  Aim  of  about  feuenty  mil 
lions  fterling.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the  public  to  find  means,  at 
this  jundure,  to  jaife  fo  large  a  fum  of  monej%  efpecially  as  tht 
abolition  of  the  Weft  India  commerce,  if  the  new  plan  of  cultivatloa 
fliould  fail,  will  occafion  a  very  confidcrable  diminution  of  the  iia 
tional  revenues.  But  the  wealth  of  this  world  is  unworthy  the  re 
gard  of  fuch  pious  men  as  our  petitioners  ^  ^at  jujiitia,  ruat  calum 
fays  the  Dean  of  Middleham.* 

There  is  certainly  juftice  in  this  recpiifitlon-;  for  if  the  BritJfh 
legiflature  conceives  itfelf  empowered  to  reftrain  the  commerce, 
and  annihilate  the  wealth  of  her  colonies,  they  have  a  right  to 
expe£f  an  indemnity  in  proportion  to  their  loUes,  arid  the  le 
curity  with  which  they  firft  hazarded  their  capitals  and  lives. 

_ I _ — ^-"Trm - -  I  M _ j _ _ _ II  — 

Art.  XIII.  An  Inquiry  into  iht  Origin^  Pf'ogre/sj  and  prejt^ 
State  of  Slavery ;  with  a  Plan  for  the  gradual^  reajonahle.^ 
fecure  Emancipation  of  Slaves.  By  a  Alember  of  the  Sodci) 
Unlverfal  Goodwill  in  London  and  Norwich.  8vo.  is.  Rlurr 
•  Londoa>  17^9* 

/T|.NE  peculiar  circumftance  feems  to  mark  all  reformation'- 
whether  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion.  In  proportion 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are  by  climate,,  cuftom,  or  otn 
circumftances,  more  or  lefs  generally  addicted  to  the  oU 
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^c,  IS  the  fpirit  of  reformation  greater  or  lefs.  Perhaps  to' 
climate  and  cuftom,  rather  than  any  original  purity  of  manners, 
we  fliould  aferibe  the  almoft  univerfal  abhorrence  in  which 
feme  very  degrading  vices  are  held  in  this  ard  other  northern 
countries.  1  o  the  fecurity  in  which  thole  who  have  never  been 
in  a  fimilar  fituation  feel  themfelves,  we  may  often  trace  the 
general  obloquy  in  which  the  wealthy  Aliatrc  advcntuicrs  arc 
involved,  and  the  inconfiderable  number  who  are  engaged  m 
the  flave-trade,  compared  to  the  community  at  large,  may  be 
at  leaft  among  the  caufes  of  the  general  outcry  in  favour  of  out 
fable  «l)retbren.  It  muft,  however,  be  confelfed  that  few  are 
fair  judges  in  their  own  caufes;  and  this  fpirit  of  criminating 
others  is  often  ufefu},  by  inducing  the  accuied  parties  to  remind 
their  accufers  of  fimilar  inconfiftencies  in  their  own  condudf. 
Moft  cordially  were  it  to  be  wifhed  that  not  only  the  ftate  of  the 
negro  flave  may  be  meliorated  by  favourable  inftitutions,  but 
that  their  advocates  would  be  convinced  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  at  home-;  how  much  the  ftate  of  fociety  among  the  la¬ 
bouring  poor  might  be  improved  by  the  example  of  their  bet¬ 
ters,  a  proper  encouragement  to  laudable  -induftry,  by  a  pa¬ 
tronage  which  might  teach  them  the  true  blellings  of  life,  and 
that  temperance,  diligence,  and  economy,  are  in  al-I  ftations 
equally  neceflary,  and 'the  only  means  of  true  happinels^ 

The  prefent  little  performaivce  is  written,  as  its  title  profefles, 
with  a  view  of  tracing  the  origiit,  progrefs,  and  prefent  ftate, 
of’flavery,  and  of  propofing  a  gradual  abolition  of  this  traffic. 
The  lirft  part  of  the  work  we  fliall  pafs  over,  becaufe,  admitting 
that  the  negroes  are  the  children  Canaan,  agaiuft  whom  a 
curfe  was  pronounced  by  the  Almighty,  that  flavery  is  coeval 
with  fociety,  and  the  general  confequence  of  conqueft,  the  au¬ 
thor  is  himfelf  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  men 
to  make  themfelves  the  executioners  of  divine  vengeance,  and 
that  as  knowledge  and  morality  iacreafe,  all  the  irvftitutioijs  pf 
a  barbarous  age  Ihould  ceafe., 

.  On  the  very  interefting  and  important  fubjeft  of  a  fafe  eman*' 
cipation  of  the  flaves,  w^e  are  much  pleafed  with  the  obferva- 
tions  and  plans  propofed,  and  fincerely  recommend  the  perulal 
of  the  perfprmance  to  all  fucb  as  are  engaged  in  this  benevo¬ 
lent  undertaking,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  An  imme¬ 
diate  emancipation  our  author  dreads,  as  an  evil,  not  only  to  the 
planters,  -  but  to  the  blacks  themielves  ;  ncxr  does  he  feem  to  re¬ 
quire  an  inftant  abolition  of  the  trade.  For  fuch  as  are  already 
in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  he  propofes  the  eftablilhment  of  a  police 
for  their  benefit,  that  a  profpeft  ftiould  be  open  to  them  of 
fome  period  to  their  fervitude,  according  to  their  degree  of  in- 
<Juftry,  honefty,  and  fidelity;  that  they  (hould  all  be  taught  fo 
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much  of  the  Englifli  language  as  to  enable  them  to  converf® 
with  one  another,  with  the  whites,  and  to  te^ch  the  frelh  im¬ 
ported  flaves  enough  to  render  their  fituaiion  more  tolerable  by 
the  advantage  of  mutual  intercourfe.  in  order  to  improve  ftiil 
farther  this  laft  advantage,  he  advifes  that  fuch  flaves  as  have 
fuliilled  the  period  of  their  fervitude,  fhould  be  tranlportcd,  if 
they  wufhed  it,  to  their  own  country,  that  the  prejudice  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Africans  againft  the  merchants  may  be  removed; 
that  a  degree  of  improvement  and  civilifation  may  be  begun  in 
Africa,  and  even  fomething  like  the  cultivation  of  a  Ibil  very  fit 
to  produce  fugars  and  other  Well-India  commodities,  I'heic 
propolis  are  at  leaft  worthy  the  attention  .of  the  legiflature,  and 
thofe  diCnterefted  individuals  who  have  fo  generoufly  undertaken 
the  caufe  of  the  negroes.  There  is  only  one  part  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  plan  we  cannot  immediately  coincide  with— to  further 
the  improvement  of  the  negroes,  without  Injury  to  their  mafters, 
be  propoks  2l  Sundays  School.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fpace 
from  Saturday  noon  to  Monday  has  hitherto  been  invariably  left 
to  the  difpoCal  of  the  flave  ;  part  is  ufualljr  employed  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  fmall  fpot  of  earth,  part  in  carrying  his  commodities  tq 
market,  and  the  remainder  in  thofe  recreations  which  in  Africa 
probably  made  the  whole  of  his  employment.  Surely  this  fpacc 
is  not  too  much  for  all  thefe  purpofes;  and. the  dull  bufuiefs  of 
learning  a  language,  how  ufeful  foever  it  might  be  in  the  endj 
yvould,  we  apprehend,  be  an  unwelcome  exchange. 


Art.  XIV.  Sy/va  Crltica:  Jive  in  Au^ ores  facros  profanofqut 
Commentarius  Philologus :  concinnavit  Gilbertus  IVakeJieid^  A*  B, 
et  Cell,  y^fu  cipud  Cantab,  nuper  Socius.  Svo.  4s.  boards. 
Mcrrili  Cambridge  ;  Dcightbn,  London.  1789. 

rpH  AT  the  writings  of  the  ancients  have  fufFered  much  from 
the  inaccuracy  of  copyifts,  there  needs  no  other  proof  than 
the  numerous  variations  which  occur  in  different  manuferipts 
of  one  and  the  fame  work.  ^  To  examine  fuch  paffages  in  them 
as  appeaf^  to  be  fufpicious,  to  collate  the  various  readings  at¬ 
tentively  with  each  other,  and  thence  endeavour  toafcertaiii  what 
was  probably  the  original  exprelTion  j  thefe  objefts  have  given 
rife  to  the  arduous  office  of  commentators,  who,  during  lomc 
ages  fubfequent  to  the  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing,  overfpread  almoft  all  Europe  with  their 
^notations.  A  great  portion  of  knowledge,  and  indefatigable 
induftrv,  arc  accpijipliihments  vi^ich  we  cannot  refufe  thofe 
fchoUaffs  ih  general  to  have  poiTefled  ;  but,  if  we  except  feme 
men  of  diftinguUhcd  abilities,  they  were  far  from  being  equally 

‘  ^  '  endowed 
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endowed  with  other  collateral  and  clTcntlal  requlfite*;  of  criti- 
cifm.  Void  of  elegance  of  tafte,  and  acutenefs  of  difcernment, 
they  feldom  entered  into  the  fpirit,  or  comprehended  the  beau¬ 
ties,  of  the  authors  on  whom  they  commented ;  and  they  often 
mifloolc,  for  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  the  conceits  of  their  own 
imagination.  Many,  on  this  account,  are  the  paflapes  In  ancient 
writers,  concerning  which  a  judicious  reader  will  difleht  from, 
or  hefitate  at  leaft  to  adopt,  the  opinion  of  the  fcholiaft.  *  Of 
this  clafs  of  independent  critics  appears  to  have  been  the  author 
now  before  us.  He  feems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  chieflv 
to  the  examination  of  the  feriptures ;  but  partly  for  the  better 
afeertaining  the  fenfe  of  thofe  facred  oracles,  by  occafionally  col¬ 
lating  them  with  parallel  paflages  in  other  writings,  arid  partly 
like  wife  for  the  fake  of  variety,  he  has  interfperfed  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  with 'remarks  on  the 
ancient  poets.  His  obfervations,  in  general,  are  judicious,  and 
place  him  in  a  very  favourable  light,  both  as  a  claflical  fcholar 
of  extenfive  erudition,  and  a  man  of  an  elegant  and  cbfreft  tafte. 
We  (hall  feledl  a  few  examples  of  the  emendation^  which  he 
fuggefts.  .  - 

Whatever  may  be  the  propriety  of  fubftituting  lafo  for  hjfoy 
in  the  fecond  line  following,  we  think  the  change  is  a  real  im¬ 
provement  in  the  laft  line  of  the  quotation  : 

^  Purpureus  veluti  cumjlos  fuccifus  arntro 
Lauguefeit  mortem ;  lasso^v^  pap  aver  a,  cello 
Demi/ere  faput^  pluvid  cum  forte  gfavantur. 

Varietas  le£lionis  eft  in  hoc  \cKO—laffo—laxo — lapfp:  quarum  aulla 
quidem  videtnr  conteqinenda,  et  temere  repudianda  ;  nullam  autexn 
genuinam  judico.  Dedit  fcilicct  lijuatiflimus  pocta,  ct  Grt^carum  clc- 
gaqtiarum  feryantilfimus, 

— p.«  ■■  ■  „ .  LjEsovi  paf^vera  cpllot 

pari  venuftate  nofter  vii.  808. 

Ilia  v:I  intaHiC  fegeiis  pif  fumma  wl(iret 

Gramina^  nec  teneras  curfu  Lit  s  IS  SET  artfia^m  .  ^ 

Et  eadem  reftitutio  mihi  prorsus  neceffaria  videtiu'  ad  4Sn.  vi.  310. 
fte  bis  idem  dicendi  ignominia  notetur  Maro:  >  ^  ^ 

multa  in  filvis  (tutumni  ffigoYe  primQ 
1Sje%k  cadunt folia  * 

We  fliould  likewife  be  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Wakefield’s  al¬ 
teration  of  obtundetriy  with  a 'point  of  interrogation,  after  tfwm, 
for  obturenty  iu  the  following  pafl'age  of  Horace ; 

I  4 


•  Multci 
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*  M/4tta  ferhf  ut  placern  genus  irritaliU  vatum^ 

,  Cum  fcribo^  it  fupplex  populi  fuffragia  capto. 

Idem^  finitis  Jludiis  et  mente  recepta^ 

Obturem  patulas  impune  legentibus  aures^ 

This  reading  might  be  fupported  by  fevcral  examples  from 
'Latin  authors ;  but  we  lhall  only  mention  the  following  from 
Cicero— Longis  epiftolis  aliquem  obtundere.’ 

.The  next  example  we  (hall  give  is  from  i  Timothy  vi,  19, 

•  Airc^HSOLV^li^CvloLf  ictvloiS'  ^i/UiXlOV  XfltAor  US'  TO  tVX  g7nAxCi;F- 

THr  aiuttm 

f 

Mr.  Wakefield  thinks  that  to  ‘  lay  up  a  foundation*  is  fuch  an 
cxprelfion  as  could  never  have  been  iifed  by  this  apoftle ;  and  he 
propofcs  that,  inftead  of  StjueMov  xaxor,  we  Ihould  read,  Bbjlcx  mv 
X2tA:r.  In  fupport  of  this  emendation  he  adduces  a  paflage  from 
^Tobit  ivi  9,  which  he  imagines  St.  Paul  had  in  his  eye.  It  is 
as  follows : 

'  I  ■  #  » 

V  /L4M  'STOlUV'  tx^.yjno9vm*€^EMA  yeif  AfAGON  ©H2ATFIZEIS 

Wcctv%  c<T  ri/4i^ctv  uYxyKyii** 

^  f  • 

We  cannot  hefitate  to  admit  that  the  infertion  of  iTrlipccf^ivih 
inftead  of  tv  to  ocafjtxny  in  the  fubfequent  paflage  of  Menander, 
would  be  far  more  poetical  and  animated : 

*  OifJLU  Txxxs  eyct/^'e*  ttv  «ro6’  at  ^pefes" 

HjuctfY  fxuvoy  ifffcLY  tv  ra  soDfJLXTi 
Tsy  ^povor. 

We  have  confined  ourfelves  to  thefe  few  examples  of  the 
^emendations  "propofed  by  this  author,  as,  in  other  place?,  his 
remarks  are,  in  general,  fupported  by  a  variety  of  collateral  au¬ 
thorities,  the  infertion  of  which  would  have  too  much  extended 
the  prefent  article,  Mr.  Wakefield  fticws  a  boldnefs  of"  conjec¬ 
ture,  which  fometimes,  by  its  great  deviation  from  the  received 
reading  of  ancient  authors,  we  cannot  but  hefitate  to  adopt. 
His  fuggeftions,  however,  are  at  leaft  always  ingenious  and 
.  plaufible  ;  and  He  difeovers  a  fcrupulous  caution  in  every  remark 
on*  the  facred  writings.  We  are  perfuaded  that  a  continuation 
of  the  work  will  afford  pleafure  to  the  lovers  of  claffic^d  learning) 
imd  thofc  who  are  converfant  in  philology. 
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Art.  XV.  A  yourney  through  Sweden ;  containing  a  detaiUd 
Account  of  its  Population^  Agriculture^  Commerce^  and  Finances  ; 
to  which  is  added  an  abridged  Hijiory  of  the  Kingdom^  and  of 
the  different  Forms  of  Government^  Jf  om  the  Acceffton  of  Gujlavus 
Vafa  in  1523.  IPlth  fome  Particulars  relating  to  the  Hijiory  of 
Denmark^  and  to  the  Life  of  Count  Struenzee.  IVritten  in  French 
by  a  Dutch  Officer^  and  tranjlated  into  Englijh  by  tVilliam  Rad- 
cliffe^  A.  B.  of  Oriel  College^  Oxjord*  8vOt  .5s,  boards* 
JCearfley.  London,  1789. 

TO  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  gaining  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Sweden,  this  anonymous  traveller  has 
prefented  a  very  ufeful  volume.  He  views  every  thing  with  the. 
diligent  and  acute  eye  of  a  philofopher ;  and  though  his  details 
may  be  fometimes  tedious,  the  knowledge  which  they  convev 
will  amply  recompence  the  trouble  of  perufing  them.  We  fhall 
'endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  abftradt  of  what  is  moft 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  interefting  work. 

The  author  arrived  at  Stockholm  by  the  way  of  Gottenburg, 
Falkioping,  Marieftadt,  Orebro,  and  Arboga,  which  is  not  the 
neareft  road  to  the  capital ;  but  it  was  not  his  defign,  he  tells 
us,  to  follow  the  ordinary  route,  fince  he  intended  to  obferve 
whatever  was  curious,  either  in  the  productions  of  nature,  or  in 
the  performances  of  art ;  and  to  make  the  complete  tour  of  a 
country  which  interefted  him  both  by  the  picSturefque  difpofi- 
tion  of  its  feehery,  and  by  the  aClivity,  genius,  and  hofpitality 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Sweden,  he;  informs  us,  confifts  entirely  of  one  continued 
rock  of  granite,  covered  in  different  places  with  a  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  "of  earth;  and,  though  agriculture  has  for  fome 
years  been  greatly  encouraged,  is  for  the  moft  part  badly  culti^ 
vated.  The  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited ;  and,  in  fome 
diftrifts,  he  paffed  through  defects  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  in 
extent,  without  feeing  any  other  traces  of  population  than  a  few 
poor  huts,  placed  upon  the  mould  which  covers  the  rocks.  To 
this  dreary  account  there  are,  however,  fome  exceptions ;  Su* 
dermania,  and  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Upland,  are  well  culti¬ 
vated.  Scania  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  cultivation  of  Oftro- 
gothia  deferves  high  commendation.  But  though  the  general 
face  of  the  country  may  be  difgufting  to  a  traveller,  our  author 
obferves  that  the  labours  of  the  mines,  the  management  of  the 
forges,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  arc  fubjefts  for  invefti- 
gation,‘ which  fufficiently  repay  the  trouble  of  a  journey  into 
Sweden.  He  faw  among  mines  of  iron  the  fimplicity  of  the 
golden  age ;  and  though  in  fome  plages  fcarcely  any  thing 

appeared 
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*  Muita  ferOf  ut  placem  genus  irritablU  •vatunSf 
Cum  fcriboy  it  fupplex  populi  fuffragia  capto. 
Idem^  finitis  Jludiis  et  mente  receptdy 
Obturem  pat u las  impuni  legentibus  aures^ 


This  reading  might  be  fupported  by  feveral  examples  from 
Latin  authors ;  but  we  (hall  only  mention  the  following  from 
Cicero— ‘  Longis  epiftolis  aliquem  obtundere/ 

The  next  example  we  (hall  give  is  from  \  Timothy  vi.  19, 


•  ictvloiS'  ^iJUiAlOV  KAXOV  TO  jUiWVi  ivx  €7rJAxCi;F- 

aiuftia 


’Mr, 'Wakefield  thinks  that  to  ‘  lay  up  a  foundation’  is  fuch  an 
expreflion  as  could  never  have  been  ufed  by  this  apoftle ;  and  he 
propofes  that,  inftead  of  xaAor,  we  (hould  read,  muv 

X2tA:y.  In  fupport  of  this  emendation  he  adduces  a  paflage  from 
^Tqbit  iv.  9,  which  he  imagines  St,  Paul  bad  in  his  eye.  It  is 
as  follows : 


- /UM  ^:£v  «roinr  fA?Jfyt^catW*' 0EMA  yetf  ArA€)ON  ©H2ATFIZEI2 

W:€tV% 


We  cannot  hefitate  to  admit  that  the  infertion  of  iTrlipcuf^iVAh 
inftead  of  tv  rcy  ofiK/uari,  in  the  fubfequent  paflage  of  Menander, 
would  be  far  more  poetical  and  animated : 


*  Oi/uoi  Tct^ats"  tycoyt'  nsH  -orofl’  ai  ^ptYtS" 
Hjuc^v  tKilVov  nffctv  tv  ra  Qcafj.ts.Ti 
Tsv  ^pom* 


We  have  confined  ourfelves  to  thefe  few  examples  of  the 
'emendations  propofed  by  this  author,  as,  in  other  place?,  his 
remarks  are,  in  general,  fupported  by  a  variety  of  collateral  au- 
thorities,  the  infertion  of  which  would  have  too  much  extended 
the  prefent  article,  Mr,  Wakefield  fticws  a  boldnefs  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  which  fometimes,  by  its  great  deviation  from  the  received 
reading  of  ancient  authors,  we  cannot  but  hefitate  to  adopt. 
His  fuggeftions,  however,  are  at  leaft  always  ingenious  and 
.  plaufible  ;  and  He  difeovers  a  fcrupulous  caution  in  every  remark 
on- the  facred  writings.  We  are  perfuaded  that  a  continuation 
of  the  work  will  afford  pleafure  to  the  lovers  of  claffic^d  learninij, 
and  thofc  who  are  converfant  in  philology. 
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Art.  XV.  jf  Journey  through  Sweden ;  containing  a  detaikd 
Account  of  its  Population^  Agriculture^  Commerce^  and  Finances  ; 
to  which  is  added  an  abridged  Hijiory  of  the  Kingdom\  and  of 
the  different  Forms  of  Government^  Jrom  the  Acceffion  of  Gujlavus 
Vafa  in  1523.  IJAth  fome  Particulars  relating  to  the  Hijiory  of 
Denmark^  and  to  the  Life  of  Count  Struenzee.  IVritten  in  French 
by  a  Dutch  Officer^  and  tranjlated  into  Englijh  by  fVilUam  Rad^ 
clffcy  A.  B.  of  Oriel  College^  Oxjord,  8vOt  .5s.  boards* 
i^arfley.  London,  1789. 

TO  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  gaining  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Sweden,  this  anonymous  traveller  has 
prefented  a  very  ufeful  volume.  He  views  every  thing  with  the. 
diligent  and  acute  eye  of  a  philofopher ;  and  though  his  details 
may  be  fometimes  tediouf^,  the  knowledge  which  they  convev 
will  amply  recompence  the  trouble  of  perunng  them.  We  lhall 
endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  abftradt  of  what  is  moft 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  interefting  work. 

The  author  arrived  at  Stockholm  by  the  way  of  Gottenburg, 
Falkioping,  Marieftadt,  Orebro,  and  Arboga,  which  is  not  the 
neareft  road  to  the  capital ;  but  it  was  not  his  defign,  he  tells 
us,  to  follow  the  ordinary  route,  fince  he  intended  to  obferve 
whatever  was  curious,  either  in  the  productions  of  nature,  or  in 
the  performances  of  art ;  and  to  make  the  complete  tour  of  a 
country  which  interefted  him  both  by  the  pi6turefque  difpofi- 
tion  oLits  feehery,  and  by  the  aftivity,  genius,  and  hofpitality 
of  its  inhabi^nts. 

Sweden,  he  informs  us,  confifts  entirely  of  one  continued 
rock  of  granite,  covered  in  different  places  with  a  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  "of  earth;  and,  though  agriculture  has  for  fome 
years  been  greatly  encouraged,  is  for  the  moft  part  badly  culti.^ 
vated.  The  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited ;  and,  in  fome 
diftrifts,  he  paffed  through  deferts  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  in 
extent,  without  feeing  any  other  traces  of  population  than  a  few 
poor  huts,  placed  upon  the  mould  which  covers  the  rocks.  To 
this  dreary  account  there  are,  however,  fome  exceptions ;  Su* 
dermania,  and  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Upland,  are  well  culti¬ 
vated.  Scania  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  cultivation  of  Oftro- 
gothia  deferves  high  commendation.  But  though  the  general 
face  of  the  country  may  be  difgufting  to  a  traveller,  our  author 
obferves  that  the  labours  of  the  mines,  the  management  of  the 
forges,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  arc  fubjefts  for  invefti- 
gation,' which  fufficiently  repay  the  trouble  of  a  journey  into 
Sweden.  He  faw  among  mines  of  iron  the  fimplicity  of  the 
golden  age ;  and  though  iit  fome  plages  fcarcely  any  thing 

appeared 
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appeared  to  the  eye  but  rocks,  whofe  bowels  contain  the  mate* 
rials  of  ftcel,  he  there  found  nr;n  with  hearts  uncontoninated  by 
apy  of  its  qualities. 

At  Fakluii  in  Dalccarlia  he  had  the  firft  opportunity  of  invef. 
tigating  the  mii)es.  T'he  defcrlption  of  his  defeent  into  the 
copper  mine,  which  is  exceedingly  curious,  would  be  injured  by 
an  abridgment.  We  will  therefore  prefent  it  to  our  readers  in 
his  own  words : 

•  For  four  hours  which  I  fpent  in  the  bowels  of  Kopparberg,  and 
during  which,  partly  by  the  help  of  ladders,  and  partly  by  Hairs,  I 
dcfcended  from  one  gallery  to  another,  my  aftonilhment  inercafad  at 
every  ftep.  Our  descent  was  at  firft  by  a  zigzag  ftaircafe,  formed  in 
an  excavation  of  perhaps  two  thou  fan  d  feet  in  circumference,  and 
|hrce  hundred  feet  in  depth  ;  and  thus  far  we  were  able  to  proceed 
by  the  light  qf  the  fun.  In  a  corner,  at  the  bottom  of  this  excava¬ 
tion,  was  a  wooden  hut  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in  height,  at  the  door 
of  which  flood  two  figures,  half  naked,  and  as  black  as  ink,  each 
of  whom  held  in  his  hand  a  faggqt  of  lighted  fir,  and,  thus  equipped, 
might  have  pafled'  for  one  Pluto’s  pages.  Here  alfo  we  found  four 
entrances  to  the  mine  itfelf ;  the  mofl  convenient  is  that  which  opens 
into  this  hut ;  but  they  are  each  honoured  with  the  name  of  lome 
Swedifli  prince  or  man  of  rank.  Upon  our  appearance  at  the  door 
of  this,  they  brought  for  myfelf  and  fervant  two  drefl'es,  entirely 
black,  made  like  thofcvof  the  Heiducs,  and  intended  tqfecureour 
clothes  in  the  narrow  paflages  of  the  galleries.  I  had  put  on  mine, 
when  1  perceived  my  man,  terrified  by  the  difmal  appearance  of  my 
garb,  and  flill  more  by  the  prayers  which  our  guides  were  oftering 
up  for  our  prefervatioii  and  deliverance  from  the  mine,  refufing 
cither  to  put  on  his  fcaramouch  drefs,  'or  to  make  any  attempt  to¬ 
wards  defeending  farther.  Thefe  fellows,  during  our  defeent  of  the 
firft  ftaircafe,  had  been  entertaining  us  with  ftories  of  falling  frag¬ 
ments  of  rock,  broken  ladders,  and  fudden  eruptions  of  water  or 
peftilehtial  vapours ;  we  had  alfo  feen  prayers  offered  up  by  every 
workman  upon  his  approach  to  the  mine;  and  thefe  circumltances 
had  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  my  young  Frieze,  that  nothing 
Icfs  than  the  mofl  profufe  reproaches  of  his  cowardice  could  induce 
Kim  to  follow  me. 

•  At  length,  by  pafling  partly  through  alleys  fupported  by  timber- 
work,  and  partly  under  vaults  fdf- fupported,  1  arrived  ^t  thofe  vaft 
halls,  whofe  tops  and  extremities  the  feeble  light  of  our  faggou 
could  not  reach.  In  fomc  of  thefe  halls  there  are  forges,  at  which 
tliey  manufafture  and  repair  the  tools  ufed  in  the  mine ;  and  the  heat 
in  them  is  fo  exceflive,  that  the  workmen  are  all  entirely  as  naked  a$ 
fiature  produced  them.  Others  ferve  for  magazines,  either  of  gun¬ 
powder;  for  .the  purpofe  of  explofion,  or  of  cords  and  other  nc- 
ceflary  utenfils ;  and  between  thefe  the  communication  is.by  the  alleys 
already  mentioned.  There  are  fome  of  thefe  halls  in  all  the  galleries, 
and  between  each  gallery  are  cither  fteps  or  ladders.'  Befides  thefe» 
iiicrc  arc  openings  hollowM  perpendicularly  from  the  outer  furfacc 
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to  the  loweft  gadlery,  which  ferve  for  the  admiffion  of  ^r,  and 
through  which  Heavy  coinmotiities  arc  lowered  in  barrels,  by  means 
of  pullies  kept  continually  moving  during  jhe  wi^le  time  of  work. 
Horfes  are  Ibitlpned  at  top  of  the  mountain  for  the  purpofc  of 
working  thefe  pullies,  and  the  barrels  are  held  by  iron  chains,  which 
are  ufed  inileaa  of  common  ropes,  on  account  of  the  deilrudive  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  vitriolic  and  coppery  vapours  arifing  from  the  bottom  of 
the  mine ,  even  the  chains  4p  nat  laft  long  in  thefe  vapours,  and 
they  therefore  often  ufc  ropes  made  of  hog  s  briiUes  or  cow’s  hair^ 
On  this  account,  and  in  order  to  prevent  other  accidents,  the  work^ 
men  arc  prohibited  from  afeending  or  defeending  by  ;he  barrels,  and 
are  obliged  to  qfe  the  more  tedious  route  of  the  ladders.  Thefe 
openings  alfo,  with  the  i'ubterraneous  hres  and  other  phyfical  caofes^ 
produce  in  the  loweft  galleries  fuch  currents  of  air,  as  in  fome  places 
can  be  faid  onfy  to  refemble  tempelU  ;  but,  without  this  method  of 
purification,  the  air  would  be  fo  unfit  for  breathing,  that  no  perfoe 
could  exift  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  alleys  which  1  have, 
mentioned  are  fometinies  of  the  height  of  five  or  .fix  feet,  and  fome*- 
dmes  fo  low  that  it  is  neceffary  to  creep  along  them ;  in  thefe  th^ 
currents  pf  air  are  the  moll  violent  and  dangerous;  for  it  often 
happens  that  when  a  profufe  perfpiration  has  been  brought  on  by  the 
heat  of  the  forges,  you  are  met  by  one  of  thefe  currents,  vvhicli 
are  always  as  cold  as  ice,  and  whkh  even  freeze  the  fweat  upon  your 
body. 

‘  The  vaults,  which  arc  not  fupported  by  timber,  prefent  fome- 
times  very  remarkable  appearances ;  priftns  ci  different  figures  being 
formed  by  the  cryitallilation  of  the  vitriol  which  trickles  down  them* 
Imagine  a  thoufand  pointed  projedlions,  like  thofe  in  fugar  candy, 
but  of  the  length  of  eight,  ten,j;welve,  or  tvventy-fcct,  and  of  tae 
mdft  beadtiful  green  colour,  hanging  from  the  top  of  thefe  vaults, 
and  reileding  the  light  from  their  various-forined  fides  over  the  ore 
with  which  the  partitions  are  filled. 

•  In  a  gallery  feven  hundred  feet  under  the  furface  of  the  eaith,> 
they  diffolye  this  vitriol,  and  force  it  from  the  mine  by  a  curioua 
hydraulic  contrivance.  The  water  of  a  confiderable  fpring  is  put  in 
motion  by  a  machine  worked  by  horfes  ;  this  water  difTolves  the  vi» 
iriol,  and  afterwards  precipitates  it  through  a  trough  containing  fomc 
old  iron  into  another.  I'he  whole  operation,  and  the  labour  by 
which  it  is  performed,  are  fomething  Angular.  Four-and- twenty 
horfes,  which  as  well  as  the  men  relieve  each  other  every  fix  hours, 
keep  the  machine  at  work  both  by  day  and  night.  The  horfes  are 
kept  in  ilables  in  this  gallery,  with  mangers  hollowed  in  the  rock  5 
and  when  they  have  once  entered  the  mine,  arc  never  fuffered  to 

i  leave  it,  but  to  be  exhibited  once  a  year  at  a  fort  of  review.  They 
arc  then  raifed  and  lowered  by  puflies  and  bandages,  through  the 
openings  in  which  there  are  ladders,  in  the  fame  manner  as  witk 
4  tts  horfes  are  hoifled  on  board  (hips.* 

I  *  My  curiofity  led  me  as  *  far  as  the  laft  galley,  eleven  hundred 
p  w  under  ground,  and  in  which  the  copper  is  chiefly  worked, 
j  1  Here,  notwithftanding  the  cxccflive  cold,  1  again  faw  labourers  cn» 
J  hrely  n^ed;  and  though  a  fpeflaior,  well  clothed  and  covered,  may 
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may  feel  himfelf  almoft  frozen,  yet,  fuch  is  the  immenfe  e^vertion 
fifed  in  hewing  the  rock,  and  in  Separating  thofe  parts  where  the  ore 
is  found,  that  thefe  men,  in  pure  nakednefs,  were  entirely  covered 
with  fweat.  The  darknefs  of  thefe  fubterrancous  regions,  the  fires 
perceived  at  different  diftances,  the  fort  of  gloomy  light  which  pro, 
ceeded  from  them,  the  naked  labourers,  black  as  the  ore  at  which 
they  worked,  and  furrounded  by  fparks  produced  by  their  hammers; 
the  noife  of  all  this  labour,  and  of  the  hydraulic  engines  in  motion, 
with  the  horrible  figures  which  from  time  to  time  rufhed  pall  me 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  made  me  doubt  a  little  whether  1  had 
not  really  defeended  rather  too  near  to  Tartarus*  V et  this  fcenc  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  prefented  itfelf  to  me  when,  upon 
defeending  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mine,  I  entered  a  fort  of  large 
hall,  the  vaults  of  which  were  fupported  by  pillars  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  furrounded  with  feats  of  the  fame  material.  Here  my  two  con. 
du^ors,  inquiring  if  1  would  not  fit  down  and  liften  to  a  fmalJ  piece 
of  mufic, ,the  effect  of  which  would  furprife  me:  *  Of  what  fort  is 
this  mufic?*  faid  I.  ^  It  is  the  ftrange  noife,*  anfwered  tliey,  *  which 
the  rocks  m^jke  when,  in  order  to  leflen  the  trouble  of  breaking  them 
with  an  axe,  they  are  blown  in  pieces  by  gunpowder.* 

^  My  fondnefs  for  the  wonderful,  and  my  reliance  upon  the  pra. 
dence  of  my  guides,  made  me  comply,  upon  the  condition  of  their 
remaining  with  me.  They  gave  me  their  words  for  this,  which 
they  faid  they  might  the  more  eafily  keep,  as  this  was  almoft  the 
only  hall  in  which  there  was  no  danger.  One  of  them  then  left  me 
10  give  his  orders,  and  returned  to  our  feat  ip  a  minute  afterwards, 
where  we  remained  wearied  by  expc&ation,  and  (hivering  with  cold, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  had  fcarcely  expreffed  my  impatience, 
when  a  difeharge  ftruck  my  cars  with  fuch  force  as  i  had  never  be- 
brt  experienced ;  this  was  fucceeded  by  a  fudden  light,  which  illu¬ 
mined  the  whole  of  this  fubterraneous  territory,  but  in  an  inftant  va- 
nifhed,  and  left  us  in  total  darknefs,  the  concuffion  of  the  air  having 
exfinguilhed  our  faggots.  ‘  This  darknefs  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
CaOies  from  fucceedmg  difeharges,  of  which  the  light  laded  only  for 
a  moment,  but  the  found  was  long  and  terribly  reverberated  in  echoes. 
The  vaults  cracked,  the  earth  (hook,  and  the  bencl'ies  on  which  we 
fat  trembled.  I  was  then  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- fix  feet  beneath 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  I  caught  the  feent  of  the  fmoke,  I 
Jiftened  to  the  noife  of  burtling  rocks,  and  furveyed  my  guides,  my 
donFieftics,  and  myfelf,  you  will  perhaps  think  me  excufable  if  I  own 
chat  the  little  hair  w'hich  nature  has  left  me  rofe  upward  with  fear. 
This  harmonious  mufic  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  left  us  at 
e«ce  to  an  entire  filence,  which,  with  the  darknefs  of  the  place,  and  the 
fort  of  fufFocation  produced  by  the  fmoke,  fei  ved  only  to  prolong  my 
terror.  1  found,  however,  that  this  operation  was  repeated  every 
day  at  noon,  during  the  repaft  of  the  workmen,  to  whom  the  hall  in 
which  I  was  feated,  and  fome  niches  cut  in*  the  rock,  ferved  as  a 
fliclter  from  the  violence  of  the  explofions* 

‘  Thefe  explofions  are  necelT^ry  here,  bccaufe  the  .rock  is  v<rry 
hard,  and  the  miners  could  not  otherwife  proceed  above  a  few  toik* 
vs  a  year.  One  of  our  guides  having,  by  groping  his  way,  obtained 
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alight,  we  returned  by  a  different  paflage,  not  more  than. half  the' 
loogth  of  that  by  which  we  entered.  I  was  detained,  however,  to  ob- 
kfVt  a  chamber  hollowed  in  the  rock,  containing  a  fquarc  table  ia 
the  middle,  furrounded  by  cufhioned  benches ;  four  chandeliers  illu¬ 
minated  with  wax  hung  from  the  top  of  the  vault,  and  the  rock  was 
wainfeotted  to  the  height  of  Eve  feet,  fn  this  chamber  the  council 
of  the  mines  meets  twice  a  year  ;  •  and  there  is  a  kitchen  and  cellar 
hewn  in  the  rock,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  who  dine 
in  it  upon  this  occafion.^ 

A  fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  has  occafionally^  been.' 
found  in  the  mines  near  Fahlun.  But  the  labour  of  extradiing 
them  gives  tothefe  precious  metals  a  negative  value.  Our  au¬ 
thor  faw  a  ducat  of  gold,  which  had  been  produced  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  four  times  Its  real  worth.  There  is,  however,  a  filver 
mine  at  Sahla  of  confiderable  value,  but  relatively  fmall,  when 
compared  with  that  of  iron  at  Dannemora,  which  may  be  called 
the  Peru  of  Sweden,  fince  its  produce  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
trade  in  that  country. 

Though  a  journey  through  Sweden  muft  be  uncomfortable 
from  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  inns,  which  in  fummer,  for  want 
of  cleanlinefs,  abound  with  every  kind  of  vermin  ;  yet  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  .  the  public  roads,  and  the  order  eftablilhed  for  the 
conftant  fupply  of  horfes,  render  travelling  very  expeditious. 
In  all  the  high,  and  even  in  the  crofs-roads,  we  are  told,  poft- 
mafters  are  appointed,  who  are  alfo  a  kind  of  inn-keepers, 
having  under  their  diredlion  "ascertain  number  of  peafants.  In 
their  turn,  and  in  proportjon  to  the  value  of  their  farms,  thefe, 
peafants  are  obliged  to  provide  one  or  two  fervants,  with  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  more  horfes,  which  remain  in  waiting  for 
twenty-four  Boufs,  and  are  then  fucceeJed  by  others.  If  any . 
traveller  arrives,  they  are  paid  for  their  time  and  trouble;  if  not, 
they  lofe  both.  Thefe  fervices  are  too  rigorous,  and  too  inju¬ 
rious  to  agriculture,  not  to  be  fometimes  evaded  ;  and  we  find 
that  during  harveft  they  are  not  very  ftriclly  exacted. 

After  inveftigating  the  internal  commerce,  the  levied  forces 
and  national  troops,  and  various  other  matters  worthy  of  notice, 
the  author  gives  an  interefting  defcriptloa  of  Stockholm.  The 
tafte  of  Guftavus  Illr  improved  by  his  travels  into  France  . and 
Italy,  has  imported  into  that  city  the  arts  and  pleafures  of  more 
genial  dimates.  He  has  eftablilhed  an  opera,  a  comedie  Franfoifty 
and  a  national  theatre.  Refpeding  the  laft,  a  little  anecdote  is 
related,  which  proves  tliat  the  higheft  power  and  rank  are  obliged 
fometimes  to  fubmit  to  the  impertinent  caprice  of  favourite  ta- 
lents.^  ‘  The  firft  adrefs  in  the  national  theatre,’  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  ‘  is  a  Danilh  woman,  called  Walter,  the  daughter  of  a 
^  commoa  Tailor,  and  educated  at  Copenhagen  by  a  private 
*  .  .  '  .*  ^  peribhV 
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*  peifon.  She  is  handfomc,  and  has  many  admirers,  whom  (lie 

*  delights  hcrfclf  with  tormenting  by  a  Variety  of  caprices.  A 

*  very  fingular  inftance  of  her  infolence  is  told  here.  Thinking 

*  herfelf  not  fufficiently  paid  for  her  peformances,  (he  petitioned 

*  for  an  increafe  of  falary,  and  one  day  fpoke  to  the  king  about 

*  it  with  more  fpirit  than  ufuah  His  majefty  bid  her  be  con- 

*  tent  with  the  prefent  payments,  and  told  her  very  pofitively 

*  they  (hoiild  never  be  increafed.— Very  well ;  then  I  demand 

*  my  difmiflion/-— ^  You  fhall  neither  be  difmiffed  nor  better 

*  paid.* — ‘  O !  then  I  (hall  make  my  efcape,  fly  from  the  coun- 
^  try,  and  newsr  fet  my  foot  in  it  again.*— ^  You  may  try,  but 

will  probably  not  find  it  very  eafy  to  efcape  from  the  kingdom, 
if  I  forbid*  it.*— A  little  while  after,  notwithftanding  the  watch 

*  kept  upon  her,  fhe  did  efcape,  and  at  the  lad  port  wrote  in 

*  the  day-booky  ‘  Sire,  it  is  much  eafier  to  efcape  from  your  king- 
dom  than  you  fuppofe.*  She  defired  this  book  might  be  (hewn 
to  the  king  ;  and  as  a  curiofity  they  fent  it.  She  then  went 

*  to  Denmark,  and  fettled  herfelf  at  Copenhagen,  where  (he 

*  was  known  and  received  with  great  applaufej  w’hen  the  king 
**  made  her  propofals  to  return.  At  fir(t  (he  treated  them  with 
^'difdain  ;  but  having  at  length  obtained  the  fiim  demanded,  (he 
^  returned  to  Stockholm,  to  enjoy- the  triumph  and  congratula- 

*  tions  that  awaited  her.* 

Our  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Repofitory  of  Machines,  the  Obfervatory,  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  (hews  that  the  Swedes  are  ad¬ 
vancing  very  rapidly  in  improvement* 

Their  humanity  is  not  inferior  to  their  tafte  and  l;nowledge. 
The  charitable  inltitutions  eftabli(hed  at  Stockholm  do  them  the 
higheft  honour.  They  have  two  houfes  for  the  reception  of 
orphans,  a  foundling  hofpital,  .and  one  for  gratuitous  inocula¬ 
tion.  There  are  alio  two  lying-in  hofpitals.  In  thefe'  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  women  arc  received  during  their  illnefs;  and 
care  is  taken  of  thofe  children  whofe  mothers  ar#  unable  to 
inirfc  them.  Befides  thefe  there  is  a  college  of  medicine,  whofe 
general*  utility  and  benevolent  defign  deferve  to  be  peculiarly 
noticed.^  Forty  phyficiaiis,  deputed  by  this  college,  and  paid  by 
the  (late,  arc  fent  into  the  different  provinces  to  give  attendance 
to  the  poor  gratis. 

Though  our  own  country  has  many  houfes  of  benevolence, 
whofe^  utility  is  equal  to  tfieir  fplendour,  yet  there  is  one  charit¬ 
able  foundation  in  which  w'e  are  very 'much  inferior  to  other 
nations.  Our  hofpital  for  foundlings  is  on  a  very  limited  fcale, 
and  little  calculated  to  prevent  thofe  evils  againft  which  fuch  an 
inftitution  (hould  provide.  The  murder  of  infants,  and  the  felf- 
dcftru6tIon  of  an  unhappy  female  illegally  pregnant,  are  objefls 
‘  3  W'orthjf 
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worthy  of  the  notice  of  every  well-regulated  government.  If  an 
hofpital^  fimilar  to  thofe  at  Paris  and  Stockholm,  were  fupported 
by  the  parliament  of  England,  to  which  the  perton  who  ihould 
bring  an  infant,  inftead  of  being  rigoroufly  queftioned,  Ihould 
receive  a  reward ;  the  horrors  of  infanticide  would  no  longer 
wound  humanity :  population,  the  fource  of  wealth  and  power, 
would  be  rapidly  increafed ;  and  the  expence  which  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution  would  coft  government,  would  by  its  political  efFedls  bc 
moft  amply  repaid.  •  ^  ^ 

After  a  very  fatisfaftory  defeription  of  Stockholm,  the  author 
endeavours  to  make  his  readers  acquainted  with  Upfal,  the  ca¬ 
pita  of  Upland,  and  the  feat  of  a  celebrated  univerfity.'  Among 
other  curious  objects  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  whilh  he  reprefents  as  a  noble  building,  and  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  tombs  of  feveral  Swedilh  monarchs.  More  anxious',* 
perhaps,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  remains  of  literary 
eminence  than  to  thofe  of  regal  dignity,  our  author  inquired 
earneftly.for  the  tomb  if  Linnaeus.  His  conductor  told  him  that 
no  monument  had  been  erected  to  that  great  man’s  memory, 
and  that  he  was  ignorant  in  what  part  of  the  cathedral  he  had 
been  buried.  At  length,  however;  after  a  diligent  fearch,  upon 
a  fmall  ftone,  half  hid  by  a  bench,  he  difeovered,  ‘  Hie  jacet  Lin- 
^  naus  Profejfor.*  Happily  obferves  this’ fenfible  writer,  his 
fame  is  already  difFufed  by  his  works,  and  neither  monument  or 
epitaph  is  necefiary  to  prolong  it.  This  confideration  is  how¬ 
ever  no  excufe  for  a^countryjvhich  could  treat  the  memory  of 
its  brighteft  orilament  with  fuch  palpable  negleft. 

From  Sweden  our  author  palles  to  Denmark,  and  makes  a 
cpmparifon  between  thefe  countries  and  their  nihabitants.  In 
Denmark,  he  fays,  there  arc  no  rivers,  and  the  whole  country 
confifts  of  rifing  hills,  and  open  vallies,  with  a  rich  but  ftony 
foil,  and  fome  fmall  lakes.  In  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  very  large,  and  the  eye  perceives  only  moun¬ 
tains,  rocks,  vallies,  and  forefts.  The  Swedes  are  lively,  labo¬ 
rious,  and  fufccptible  of  fudden  attachrnents.  The  Danes,  with 
an  inclination  to  repofe,  and  a  ferious  phlegmatic  difpofition,  are  * 
1  flower  in  forming  friendihips,  but  very  conftant  in  preferving 
,  them.  The  women  of  both  countries  are  handfome,  amiajble, 
f  and  wellrcducated,  having  delicate,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  fair 
;  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  fine  hair.  The  Swedilh  .women 
[  are  well  made,  have  an  animated  air,  cxpreflive  countenance,  and 
light  figures ;  thofe  of  Denmark  are  duller,  and  iiKlincd  to  be-- 
j  come  corpulent.  The  former  feem  more  fufccptible  of  the  de¬ 
fires,  the  latter  of  the  tendernefs,  of  love. 

'  Befides  a  defeription  of  what  fell  under  his  immediate  obfer- 
'"ation,  our  author  gives  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  Sweden. 
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from  the  acceflion  of  Guftavus  Vafa  in  1523.  To  this  is  addeJ' 
an  account  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Count  Struenzee* 
From  both  thefe  the  reader  may  derive  ekitertainment  and  in- 
ttrudiion  \  indeed,  wc  venture  to  recommend  the  whole  as  a  very 
ufeful  work. 

With  refpe<5t  to  the  tranflation,  if  we  except  a  few  inaccura¬ 
cies  and  gallicifms,  it  is  clearly,  if  not  elegantly,  written.  If 
Mr^  Radclift'e  (hould  occupy  himfelf  with  any  future  work  in  the 
French  language,  we  would  recommend  to  him  to  avoid  fuch 
expreflions  as  thefe  :  under  his  orders^  for,  under  his  command^ 
her  bones  lay^  for  lie — affijied  at  the  public  exercifes,  inftead  of 
attended.  Voiture  and  facade  are  alfo  improperly  ulied  as  Englifh 
words. 
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Art.  XVI.  Voyage  dc  jeune  Anacharfn  en  Grece^  dans  le  Milieu 
du  j^atrieme  Steele  avant  lire  Vulgaire.  8vo.  7  vols. — I'here 
is  alio  a  Quarto  Edition* 


Art.  XVI.  Travels  of  a  young  Anacharfis  into  Greece^  life.  8vo4 
7  vols. 


P'O  R  this  captivating  work  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  genius 
^  and  unwearied  labours  of  the  Abbe  Barthelerav,  with  whofe 
name  the  friends  of  learning  have  long  been  acquainted.  It  has 
been  bis  employment  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ;  for  t  A^o-and- 
thirty  years  he  has  been  exerting  his  powers,  and  bellowing  uni-* 
form  diligence  to  render  it  as  complete  a  lyftem  of  Grecian 
learning  as  the  nature  of  the  plan  he  adopted  would  allow ;  that 
he  has  fucceeded  in  his  undertaking,  the  univerfal  fuffrages  of 
his  own  nation  difplay  a  noble  ^nd  gratifying  teftimony.  No 
fooner  was  the  book  publicly  announced,  than  the  whole  of  the 
firft  edition  was  fold-  off,  and  it  was  running  rapidly  through  a 
fecond  edition  before  the  year  was  elapfed  in  which  it  firlt  made 
its  appearance.  . 

The  learned  Abbe,  fenfible  of  the  power  of  fiiSlion,  by  which 
he  might  as  it  were  enchant  and  tranfport  his  reader  from  place 
to  place,  has  thrown  the  work  into  the  form  of  travels.  How¬ 
ever,  the  tour  alone  is  ideal ;  all  the  fubjefts  it  comprehends  are 
the  real  fa£ls  of  hiftory ;  and  it  is  not  poffible  to  confound  them, 
even  if  the  author^  had  not  bellowed  fuch  minute  attention  to 
authorities  which  he  has  referred  to. 

In  order  to  give  life  to  learning,  and  fet  every  thing  jii  mo¬ 
tion,  he  begins  by  making  us.  acquainted  with  a  child  of  hi^ 

own 
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own  brain,  with  whom  he  engages  us  to  travel ;  his  tour  the 
nobicft  and  moft  delightful  ever  made  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
He  gives  him  the  name  of  the  famous  Anacharfis,  the  Scythian 
philofopher,  informing  us  that  he  is  his  countryman  and  defcen^  * 
dant.  Young  Anacharfis  had  from  his  earlieft  years  been  in¬ 
spired  with  efteem  for  the  Grecians,  who  had  revered  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  anceftorj  and  was  in  a  great  degree  alienated  from 
Scythia,  whofe  inhabitants,  to  a  proverb,  unaccuftomed  to  fu- 
perior  merit,  had  paid  no  attention  to  that  of  their  own  philo- 
fopfier,  the  only  nian  among  theni  who  had  ever  deferved 
diftinftion. 

Thefe  feelings  were  more  and  more  excited  by  the  converfa-* 
tion  of  a  Grecian  flave,  whom  he  tells  us  he  had  purchafed  ;  for 
it  is  from  the  young  Anacharfis  himfelf  that  we  have  the  de¬ 
tail  of  every  thing ;  the  author  is  no  where  feen  in  his  own  per- 
fon,  except  in  a  (hort  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  firft  vo- 
[  lume,  and  in  his  notes  and  references  to  authorities.  The  flave 
whom  the  young  Scythian  had  purchafed  was  related  to  one  of 
the  principal  families  in  Thebes  ;  being  a  man  of  merit,  he  foon 
gained  the  affeftion  of  his  mafter,  a  youth  not  eighteen,  thirft- 
ing  for  knowledge,  and  in  love  with  virtue.  I'he  deferiptions 
that  would  naturally  be  detailed  by  the  Grecian,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  a  defire  of  vifiting  thofe  delightful  regions  he  had  ever 
held  in  the  higheft  eftimation;  ‘  The  more  I  knew  him,*  fays 
Anacharfis,  ‘  the  rnore  I  was  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  which 
‘  enlightened  nations  pofTefs  over  thofe  that  are  not  enlightened; 

^  Timagerics  (the  name  of  the  Theban)  at  once  delighted  and 
humbled,  me  by  the  charms  of  his  converfatidn,  and  by  the 
‘  afccndency  of  his  linderftanding.  The  hiftory  of  the  Gre- 

*  cians5  their  manners,  their  governments,  their  arts  and  fciences^ 

‘  their  feftivals,  their  public  amufements,  were  the  inexhaufti- 
‘  ble  fubjeef  of  our  converfat^n.  I  afked  him  a  thoufand  quef- 

*  tions;  I  liilened  to  him  with  rapture;  I  was  butyuft  entered 

*  into  my  eighteenth  year  ;  mV  i^pagination  added  the  livelieft 
‘  colours  to  the  fublimity  of  Ilk  pictures:  I  had  feen  nothing 

H*  hitherto  but  tentSj  flocics,  and  deferts.  No  longer  able  to  cn- 
dure  the  wandering  life  I  had  led,  or  the  profound  ignorance 

I*  in  which  I  had  lived,  I  fcfolved  to  forfake  a  climate  where  na- 
‘  ture  had  fcarcely  provided  for  the  wants  of  man,  and  a  people 
^  that  appeared  to  me  to  have  no  virtues,  unlefs  it  be  a  virtue 
to  be  ignorant  of  fome  yices.* 

B  Glowing  with  thefe  fentiments,  and  eager  to  put  into  exe- 
Hfuiion  the  proje£i  he  had  formed,  he  begins  by  giving  us  an 
»nrtiable  proof  of  the  noblenefs  of  his  heart.  Timagenes  had 
W^lightcd  and  inftrufted  him,  and  he  had  bowed  to  the  fuperior 
^nderftairfing  of  his  flave;  for  fuch  a  man  flavery  was.  an 
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unworthy  portion ;  the  generous  Anacharfis  reftores  him  to  free¬ 
dom,  and  requefts  alone  the  cnjojTiicnt  of  his  fricndfhip.  'Fhey 
fet  out  together  in  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  year  of  the  104th 
olympiad,  about '363  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

[  T'o  be  continued »  ] 

MONTHLY  CAl^ALOGUE 
For  FEBRUARY  1790. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

17.  Zetters  chfejly  from  India  ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  Mill 
tary  Yranfailions  on  the  Coad  of  Malabar ,  during  the  late  IV ar\  together 
<with  a  Jhort  Defeription  of  the  Religion y  Manners y  and  Cufiornsy  of  the 
-  Inhabitants  of  Indofian,  By  fohn  Le  Ccuteur,  E/q*  Captain  in  hit 
.  Majejly's  iooth  Regiment  of  Foot.  T>anjlated  from  the  French.  8vo. 
6s.  boards.  ^  Murray.  London,  1790. 

T  hu  performance  before  us  is  the  work  of  a  lively  and  agree 
able  writer,  who  appears,  to  have  given  an  impartial  and  faith¬ 
ful  narrative  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  lall  war  in  India. 

He  was  himfelf  an  adtor  in  moll  of  the  feenes  he  has  deferibed 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  propriety,  of  his  remarks  on  the  con 
dudl  of  the  dilferent  commaiideis  by  lea  and  land,  he  was  notun 
qualified  to  have  produced  fomething  more  than  an  hiftorical  epitome 
Befide  the  narrative  of  military  and  political  tranfaftions,  the  au 
thor  has  enriched  his  little  work  with  entertainijig  accounts  of  the 
natural  curiofitics,  religious  rites,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
different  countries  he  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing,  during  his  ab 
fence  from  home  on  his  military  duly;  thefe  are, wc  believe,  there 
fult  of  his  own  obfervation,  and  though  not  very  full,  are  fufficient 
to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  thofe  fubjccls,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
will  afford  confidcrable  amufement  to  the  reader. 

1  he  letters,  however,  arc  not  entirely  free  from  fault ;  there  air 
luxuriancies  to  prune,  and  deficiencies  to  fupply  ;  but  ^ur  want  of 
room  obliges  us  to  pollpone  the  further  examination  of  the  work 
next  month.  ^  ^ 

Art.  18.  A  Fifteen  Days  Tour  to  Paris  ;  containing  fever  al  interefl 
ing  Circumfcnccsy  pcHicularly  the  Origin  and Progrefs  of  the prejtft' 
Rnolution,  and  confufed  Situation  of  that  Country  ;  including  tot 
Mode  now  adopted  of  Paying  Bills  at  the  Paris  Banky  tsfr.  8vo. 
Kearflcy.  London,  1789. 

The  cxcurfion  made  by  this  traveller  was  fhort,  but  he  has  doubt 
Icfs  employed  it  to  the  bed  advantage.  He  went  Hy  Dover  and  Ca- 
iais,  and  returned  by  Dieppe  ^nd  Brighthelmllone.  Of  all  the  moll 
noted  places  through  whit h  he  palled  in  this  route,  he  gives  a  go* 
neral  defeription;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  obfervations  relates w 
the  French  capital;  where  having  feen  the  king,  the  queen,  and* 
few  other  eminent  perfonages,  he  delivers  a  tranfient  account  ol 
them.  The  dafeription  of  the  Bafiillc,  which  is  annexed,  appears  to 
be  drawn  with  fidelity* 
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Art*  19*  Harp  ^  a  Legendary  Tale,  in  Tzvo  Parts*  4^®* 

Johnfon.  London,  1789. 

This  performance  would  be  entitled  to  praife  were  it  the  firft  pro- 
duftion  of  cither  a  boy  or  girl.  If  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  a 
veteran,  we  can  only  wi(h  he  had  been  better  employed ;  to  pray 
for  the  amendment  of  a  poet  at  a  mature  age;  would  both  be  idle 
and  ineiFedual. 

Art.  20.  The  Blunders  of  Loyalty  y  and  other  Mifcellamous  Poems  ;  be¬ 
ing  a  Seleciion  oj  certain  ancient  Poems ^  parth  cn  Suhje^is  of  local  ’ 
Hiftory.  Together  nvith  the  original  Notes  and  Illufrationt*  The 
Pcems  modernifed  by  Ferdinand  Fungus y  Gent.  4to.  2S.  6d.  Murray. 
London,  *789. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  talents  of  Mr.  Fungus  for  the  fpecies 
of  wit  at  which  he  aims  Hand  in  no  need  of  thofe  uncouth  and  ob- 
feure  artifices  of  which  he  avails  himfelf. 

There  is  much  keen  fatire  in  thefe  verfes.  But  the  objefl  of  ri¬ 
dicule  being  local,  remote,  and  not  general,  the  performance  we 
apprehend  cannot  be  in  general  demand.  The  author  fhould  felefl 
a  fubjeift  for  exercifing  his  talents  upon  not  liable  to  this  objedion. 

Art.  21.  The  Tempeft^  cr^  The  Fnchanted  Ijland.  Written  by  Shake* 

•  fpeare.  With  Additions  from  Dryden,  as  compiled  by  J.  P.  Kemble^ 
and  fir  fi  acted  at  the  Theatre- Roy  aly  Drury- Lane,  O^.  13,  1789*  8vo. 
IS.  Dcbrett.  London,  1789. 

We  do  not  much  admire  this  mode  of  jumbling  our  beft  authors 
into  one  heterogeneous  mafs.  The  public  talle  ought  to  be  formed 
and  led  by  good  writers  ;  but  Mr.  Kemble  fets  the  example  of  ac¬ 
commodating  them  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times.  However  fuch  ma- 
tiagement  may  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  treafury  in  Old  Drury,  we 
Ihould  be  forry  to  fee  it  adapted  by  the  editors  of  our  dramatic 
poets.  Let  not  their  beauties  be  thus  mangled  and  deformed  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  fartidious  tafle,  the  intereft,  or  tiie  vanity,  of  any,*  who, 
having  no ♦endernefs  for  their  fame,  wantonly  facrihee  it  to  pecu¬ 
niary  confiderations. 

Art.  22.  A  Letter  to  the  Reu,  Dr,  Parr ;  occafioned by  his  Rtpublica* 
tion  of  Tracts  by  W arburton  and  a  Warburtcnian,  8vo.  i.s.  Robfoii 
and  Clarke.  London,  1789. 

The  obvious  and  avowed  purpofe  of  this  Letter  is  to  expofe  what 
the  writer  deems  the  real  motives  of  the  republication  referred  to  in 
the  title,  and  pretty  generally  aferibed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr.  The 
only  oftenfible  reafons  ftated  by  the  editor  for  a  new  edition  of' the 
tracts  mentioned,  are,  that  thofe  of  a  Warburtcnian  are  fcarce,  and 
abandoned  of  their  author ;  that  fome  compenfa*^ioo  to  the  Do^ors- 
Jortin  and  Leland  was  necelTary ;  and  that  fome  juvenile  pieces  of 
the  late  celebrated  author  of  Divine  Legation  merited  preferva- 
tion.  Thefe  the  Letter  writer  alleges  are  mere  pretenfioni,  and 
roundly  aflerts  that  the  learned  editor  had  no  higher  motive  for  cn- 
t^gtng  in  the  prefent  undertaking  than  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  abufe 

-  K2  thf 
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the  Rifhop  of  WorccHcr;  Prefuming  the  offended  Hate  of  the 
Dodlor's  mind  to  be  fatisfaftorily  eftabldhed,  a  variety  of  ingenious 
conjectures  arc  hazarded  to  account,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  fad. 
The  Letter  is  dictated  with  much  feverity,  retaliates  on  the  Dodor 
his  own  charges,  with  fome  addrefs,  and  is  fometiines  very  fuccefs. 
ful  in  raifing  a  laugh.  The  author  can  affume  a  tone,  however,  not 
deftitute  of  dignity  when  he  chufes  to  be  ferious.  The  following 
is  an  exiTriCt  of  this  fort.  We  pretend  not  to  give  any  opinion  of  its 
jultice  or  aptitude  in  the  prefent  difpute,  but  it  is  written  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  difeovers  abilities.  ‘  The  molt  acceptable  fervice,  Sir, 
which  you  could  poflibly  have  had  it  in  your  power  to  perform,  for 
the  memory  of  thofe  rcfptClable  characters  whofe  caafe  you  afftdto 
take  up,  was  to  have  fuffered  the  TraCls  to  have  remained  in  that 
ftate  of  oblivion  in  which  you  found  them.  For  it  feems  hardly 
confiftent  with  the  regard  you  exprefs  to  feleCl  thefc  from  among  your 
fcarce  and  forgotten  VraCts,  and  an  aCt  little  fhort  of  piracy,  to  tear 
open  the  wounds  afrelh  which  the  more  friendly  memory  of  Uie  public 
had  fo  kindly  healed. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt.  Sir,  but  all  the  learned  difptitants  con* 
cerned  in  this  controverfy  give  a  common  and  a  generous  confent  to 
the  quiefcence  of  the  fubjeCl.  In  the  llrength  and  vigour  of  Intel- 
led,  men  of  learning  and  ability  feize  the  opportunities  that  ciFer 
for  difplaying  them  ;  and,  in  the  caufe  of  what  they  deem  the  truth, 
they  are  anxious,  and  fometimes  even  ^*ngiy,  in  the  flruggle*  The 
hand  of  time,  however,  f(  ftens  and  quiets  the  difpofition  for  com- 
bat,  and  even  for  vidory.  The  fermentations  of  difpute,  like  the 
groffer  particles  in  the  compofition,  link  gradually  to  reft,  under  the 
mild  and  clearer  influence  of  religion  and  philofophy.  That  this, 
Sir,  w  as  the  defirable  iffue  of  the  prefent  controverfy,  and  that  all  die 
diftingulfhed  charaders  concerned  in  it,  before  they  were  feparatedbv 
the  great  determiner  of  all  queliions,  regard,ed  each  other  with  mutir  l 
refpecL  as  fcholars,  as  men,  and  as  Cnriftians,  there  cannot  be  the 
kafl  doubt. 

/  Little  thanks,  therefore,  are  due  to  him,  who,  to^ gratify  his 
own  ‘fpleen  and  malignity,  plunges  It  into  the  regions  of  oblivion, 
and,  with  a  ruffian  violence,  diags  forth  a  repofing  fpirit  of  conten¬ 
tion  "into  new  agitation  and  tumult*-  L 

In  a  fubfequent  part  of  the  Letter  the  merits  and  views  of  the  I 
editor  are  thus  boldly  appreciated :  I 

*  When  the  reader  has  gone  through  the  whole  of  your ,  pubhe^^  I 
tion  (imprefied  as  he  moft  probably  is  with  previous  refpeCt  and  venc-  ■ 
ration  for  the  eminent  prelate  to  whom  the  Trad-s  are  dedicated),  he  | 
is  in  fome  anxiety  to  account  for  that  profufion  of  abufe  which  he  j 
finds  ih  your  dedication  and  preface ;  as,  in  progrefs,  he  has  difeo- 1 
vered  no  jull  provocation  for  it.  He  perceives  the  fcarcity  of  th«i 
tracls  to  be  none,  the  fuppofed  difirtiom  of  the  autlwr  could  be  Donc;|j 
for  what  is  it  to  Dr.  P.  or  to  any  one  elfe,  whether  the  author  cbufiB 
to  acknowledge  them  or  not  ?  The  caufe  could  not  be  t;hc 

y^rtin  ani  Ldand\  for  the  abufe  of  the  Letter  IVrite^  is  no 
them;  and  befides,  he  is  informed  that  the  Letter  Writer  is  ‘  dcmolijhd^  B 
the  fuklic  had  forgot  tfn  the  Liter  At  lall>  however,  upon  c^^*H 
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iflg  bacic  he  fmells  the  rat,  where  he  lies  lurking  in  a  fcntencc  or  two 
at  cage  i{6,  and  in  the  note  at  page  109.  I  leave  it  to  the  readerS 
dilccrnment  to  take  the  vermin  by  this  direftion/ 

We  add,  without  taking  any  fide  in  the  edntroverfy,  that  Df.  Parr 
hasroufed  an  able  antagohift;  and  the  Bifhop  found  an  apt  and  well 
informed  apologift- 

Art.  23.  AlfficTs  Appeal,  Containing  his  Ad .^refi  to  the  Court  ^ 
King's  Bench  on  the  SubjeQ  of  the  Marria^  of  Mary  Anne  Fitxheriert^ 

and  her  Intrigue  njoith  Count  Bellois,  8vo.  2S.  Loudon. 

'  •  #  • 
Here  is  no  contemptible  fhare  of  genius,  afTociated,  however,  with 

much  blameable  indiferetipn.  OppreJ/lcn,  as  the  , proverb  has  it, 
makes  a  ^i/e^  man  mad,  and  mad  men  often  fpeak  truth.  But  what 
lhall  we  fay  of  the  cpunfel  and  his  client;  the  jury  who  tried  the 
oufe,  and  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried,  if  the  repfefentatioh 
which  this  pamphlet  gives  be  a  fair  one.  We  refped  the  ardour  and 
the  abilities  which  Alfred  difplays  in  this  fplrited  appeal.  .  It  exhibits 
at  the  fame  time  fuch  fermenration -of  mind  and  intemperance  of 
thought,  fuch  wildnefs  and  bitternefs  of  expreflion,  added  to  ex¬ 
travagance,  which  even  the  fufferings  of  the  author  will  hardly 
jollify. 

it  happens  in  this,  as  it  docs  in  many  other  cafes,  Alfred  expefts 
every  allowance  to  be  made  for  what  he  feels,  but  is  rather  fparing 
of  die  fame  indulgence  to  the  feelings  of  thjfe  who  managed  the  pro- 
fecution.  He  mull  know  that  the  arrogance  or  infolence  cf  office  is 
pfoverbial,  and  he  was  wanting  to  himfeif  in  difeovering  any  fiirprife 
from  contumelious  treatment.  To  expefl  the  polilhed  civilities  of 
a  drawing-room  in  a  court  of  ju (lice,  under  a  profecution  for  a  libel, 
and  after  fetting,  in  hii  own  conduct,  ah  example  of  grofs  indeli¬ 
cacy  to  individuals  of  the  highcll  rank  in  life,  to  fay  the  Icaft  of  it 
betrays  extreme  weaknefs,  and  but  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  human  nature.  The  counfel's  crimination^  with  all  the 
colouringf^pf  a  fervid  elocution,  was  profeflional ;  his  recrimination, 
full  of  ai^rity  and  invedVive  it  was.  and  highly  imlammatory  as  he 
sneant  it  (hduld  be,  was  alfo  natural.  But  if  the  counfvl,  in  his 
trcatmcRt  of  Alfred,  wanted  the  complaifance  of  a  gentleman,  the 
f^f^ication  of  Alfred  had  neither  the  patience  nor  the  compofure  of  a 
fHriilian.  The  counfcl,  feeling  for  his  client,  entered  on  the  (ludy 
P  his  brief  under  the  impreflion  that  the  defendant  had  forfeited  all 
Jkim  to  the  attentions  of  a  gen  tie  than,  by  Hooping  to  be  the  au- 
Ihorand  publiiher  of  deliberate  flandcr.  The  counfcl  had  it  not  in 
jph  option  to  a&  from  any  other  fentiment,  whether  that  lentimen: 
well  or  ill  founded.  There  is  no  dignity  without  njoderation, 

ijoranymanlinefs  in  the  abfence  of  decency.  Had  Alfred  poHelTcd 
leaH  degree  of  philofophy  or  firmnefs  of  mind,  thefe  are  eifenm- 
of  which  he  muft  have  been  aware,  and  even  prepared  to  meet 
with  fortitude  and  temper. 

Alfred  is  alfo  highly  offended  with  the  counfcl  for  not  giving  full 
’-<Ht  to  the  affidavit  made  by  Alfred  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
Here  again,  wuhout  inch  a  llatcmcnt  of  facls  as  we  have 
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not  yet  feen  the  reafoning  of,  Alfred  feems  to  us  altogether  prema- 
fUre.  •  Surely  fome  attention  is  due  to  the  force  of  llrong  internal  evi¬ 
dence.  Where  the  izmo  train  of  thinking,  the  fame  warmth  of 
fancy,  the  fame  arrangement  and  modification  in  the  very  turn 
of  expreflion,  llrike  the  moft  carclefs  reader,  conne<^^ed  with  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  there  is,  at  leafl,  ‘  fome  room  to 
doubt.  ’  . 

^  I'hcfc  reflexions  have  occurred  to  us  on  reading  this  appeal,  and 
we  ftdte  them  honeftly,  without  wifhing  to  colour  or  miflead  either  on 
the  one  fide  or  the  other.  Apart  from  fuch  temerity  and  termagehey 
of  mind  as  mu  ft  in  general  be  ofFenfive,  Alfred’s  talents  are  above 
mediocrity.  Otherwife  direXed  and  employed,  he  might  become 
a  very  ufeful  member  of  fociety,  and  we  lhall  be -happy  in  paying 

him  our  tribute  of  praife  whenever  we  find  him  laudably  engaged. 

•  *  » 

Art.  24.  The  Part  if  an  in  or.  The  Ufe  of  a  Corps  of  Li^ht 

Troops  to  an  Army,  By  Lieut,  Col.  A,  Emmerich,  .  Small  8vo, 
4s.  boards.  Debrett.  1789. 

The  author  of  this  treatife  appears  to  be  particularly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  duty  of  a  partifan,  or  the  commander  of  a  body  of 
light  troops.  After  mentioning  the -general  qualifications  of  fuch  as 
officer,  he,  treats  of  the  men  and  clothing,  kc,  neceflary  for  a  light 
corps;  with  the  particular  duties  of  the  partifan.  He  next  delivers 
the  rules  to  be  obferved  in  marching  by  day  and  by  night;  with  the 
precautions  to  which  the  partifan  fhould  always  attend.  The  behavi¬ 
our  towards  fpies  is  direXed  with  good  fenfe  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  author  then  confiders  expeditions  with  cavalry;  giving  I 
rules  to  be  obferved  on  fervice,  and  defc.'‘ibing  the  mode  of  attack  to 
interrupt  couriers,  &c.  His  attention  is  afterwards  employed  on  ex¬ 
peditions  with  infantry;  and  he  concludes  with  obfervations  on  cen* 
duXing  furpr.fes  by  night.  T  he  treatife  is  written  with  great  per- 
fpicuity ;  and,  what  muft  not  a  little  increafe  its  ufefulnefs  to  mi't* 
tary  gentlemen,  the  colonel  frequently  illuftrates  his  obfeiwations  iy 
examples  drawn  from  his  own  experience. 

Art.  2^.  A  Letter  to  f.  Horns  Tooke,  Efq,  ocrafiontd  hy  his 

of  Portraits,  and  other  lote  Puhlications,  8vo.  2s.  Stalker.  Londoc. 
1789. 

This  author  urges  Mr.  Tooke  to  an  enlargement  of  his  TwoP: 
of  Portraits,  which,  for  the  gratificatlioai  of  the  public,  he  wilhc5^ 
be  extended  to  a  greater  length.  -He  likewife  vindicates  thecorN 
encyofthat  gentleman  through  the  whole  of  his  political  condr" 
affirming  that  he  has  uniformly  fhown  himfelf  a  friend  to  publi^ 
beriy.  Bcfides  this,  which  forms  the  principal  objeX  of  the  pamph- 
the  author  takes  a  view  of  the  fliop-tax,  the  Weltminfter  elccb  ‘ 
the  deliberations  of  the  parliament  on  the  regency,  with  other  po  - 
cal  topics  of  the  times. 

*  ^  f  ‘ 

Art.  26.  Tables  of  Exchange  to  and  from  France,  from  2^d  to  2'; 
th:  French  cro'ix'n*  By  Andrei,v  Thomas,  Clerk  to  Sir  Robert  h  | 
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fia  and  C§.  Royal  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. '  Murray.  '  Londoof 
1789. 

The  utility  of  thcfc  tables  is  obvious;  and  the  author’s  advcrtife- 
mcnt  is  the  bell  account  we  can  give  of  them. 

«  The  extraordinary  fall  in  the  exchange  between  this  country  and 
France  within  thefe  few  years,  has  rendered  all  the  tables  hitherto 
j)ubliihcd  of  no  ufe,  none  of  them  going  lower  than  29 d,  except 
Mr.  Webb’s,  whicn  though  very  ingenious,  yet  being  cakulitcd  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  arc  liable  to  error,  if  great  care  is  not  taken,  in 
the  application:  even  his  only  go  down  to  zSd;  whereas  it  is  well 
icnown  that  the  courfe  has  been  much  below  that,  and  is  Hill  on  the 
decline.  ^  ^  . 

‘  The  public  have  therefore  been  for  a  confiderable  time  pall  in 
wahtof  fuch  a  fet  as  thofe  now  propofed;  and  the  author,  to  obviate 
that  inconvenience  which  he  has  frequently  experienced,  was  firll  in¬ 
duced  to  calculate  a  few  tables  for  his  own  ufe :  the  exchange  continu¬ 
ing  to  get  lower,  he  has  been  keeping  pace  with  that  declcnfion  ;  and 
fome  of  his  friends  thinking  that  bulinefs  would  be  expedited  by  the 
work,  is  the 'chief  motive  for  his  now  bringing  them  for\vard.  He 
has  only  to  add  further,  that  thefe  calculations  haying  taken  up  much 
of  his  time  to  render  them  accurate,  they  may  be  relied  upon  for  their 
exaftnefs.* 

Art.  27.  Man-Midivi/ery  Analifed\  or,  The  Tendency  of  that  in¬ 
decent  and  unnecejfary  Practice  deteSled  and  expofed,  Addrejfed  t^  fohn 
ford,  late  Surgeon  and  Man -Midwife  at  Brifoi,  but  now  a  Prafli- 
lioner  in  that  nvay  in  London*  Small  8vo.  3s.  fewed.  Fores.  Lon¬ 
don,  1790. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  inveighs,  with  great  vehemence, 
againll  the  employing  of  men  m  any  oblletrical  capacity;  infilling 
that  fuch  a  pra^ice  is  not  only  unneceflary,  but  utterly  repugnant  to 
female  mpdeily,  and  fubverfive  of.  virtue.  W'hatever,  realbn  there 
may  be  for  employing  male  accoucheurs,  in  preference  to  midwives, 
in  difficult  labours,  it  is  certain  that  no  apology  can  be  pleaded  for 
the  indecent  familiarities  which  this  author  reprefents  men-midvvives 
as  ufing  with  married  women,  in  an  early  ftage  of  pregnancy  ;  efpe- 
cially  as  mid  waves  cannot  but  be  fufficiently  qualified  to  fuperfede  male 
pra^iouers  on  fuch  occafions. 

Art.  28.  An  Account  of  the  Nature,  Properties,, and  Medicinal  Ufes  of 
the  Mineral  Water  at  NottingtM,  near  Weymouth,  Dorfet,  By  John 
Crane,  Phyfician,  at  Dorchejter,  With  a  Vie^  of  the  Well  in  its 
prfnt  State,  lamo.  is.  Lockett,  Dorcheller.  Newberv,  Lon- 
don,  1790. 

^  The  mineral  water  at  Nottington  has  long  finee  been  analyfed,  and 
IS  known  to  poffefs  very  efficacious  medicinal  properties ;  but, 
through  a  blameable  inattention,  which  has  left  the  fpring  expofed 
to  various  abufes,  it  has  loft  much  of  its  merited  celebrity.  U’e  find, 
however,  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  have  at  lafl  come 
to thc’rcfolulion  of  effedUjally  removing  thofe  inconveniences;  and 
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there  is  tberefcrc  little  doubt  that  the  Nottington  water  will  foon  rc. 
trieve  and  extend  its  reputation.  It  is  chiefly  impregnated,  as  the  pre. 
fent  author  obferves,  with  fulphur,  and  the  native  alcaline  fait  or 
nitron.  In  cachectic  habits,  and  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
vifeidity  of  the  fluids,  the  ufe  of  it  proves  highly  advantageous. 

Art.  29.  An  Addrefs  iq  the  E  edors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on 
thi  approaching  General  E legion  :  Containing  plain  Conjl it  ut tonal 
^  ruths  and  feajonable  Ob/ernjations.  RejpeStfidly  offered  to  their  jeri- 
4>usConfideration  by  an  Independent  Freeholder.  ,8vo.  is.  6d.  Walter, 
London,  1790. 

The  author  of  this  addrefs  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  reform  of 
Parliamentary  reprefentation,  the  revival  of  which  fcheine  he  earncllly 
feepmmends  to  the  conftituents  at  the  next  general  eledion.  His 
obfervations  on  this  fubjeft  have  been  often  fuggefled,  and  his  ex¬ 
hortations,  relative  to  the  choice  of  members,  no  lefs  frequently  in¬ 
culcated.  How  far  they  will  influence  the  general  conduct  of  elec¬ 
tors,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forefee ;  but  whatever  be  the  refult,  the 
kuthor  may  confole  himfelf  in  the  confeioufnefs  of  his  own  good  in¬ 
dentions, 

30.  Secret  Influence  \  or,  Bute,  and  fifths  AJminiJlrations  wtu^ 
ally  the  fame,  tuith  a  DiftinSl  and  Comprehenji^e  Fievo  of  His  Rcjel 
Highfie/s  the  Prince  of  If 'ales,  as  Prince  and  Patriot.  8vo.  2S.  6d, 
Kerby.  London,  1790. 

This  author  a,ffe^ls  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  the 
■  times,  but  we  cannot  fubferibe  to  his  perfpicacity.  He  rambles 
through  incidents,  and  fufpicions,  and  charaAers,  without  any  co* 
herence,  and  apparently  with  no  other  guide  than  the  moft  palpable 
prejudices.  It  would  be  unjuft  to^deny  him  the  zeal  of  a  violent  par- 
^ian  ;  but  equally  unjuft  to  admit  his  intemperance  as  a  proof  either 
of  his  judgment  or  integrity.  He  is,  in  fa6l,  fuch  a  writer  as  is 
Kkely  to  diferedit  any  party,  much  lefs  by  his  cenfiire,  than  his 
praife. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE,  i 

Far  from  being  the  work  of  blood,  does  honour  to  the  hur 
inanity  of  the  French  nation,  and  the  clofe  of  the  eigh-l| 
teenth  century.  Of  this  humanity^  of  humanity  tinihired  with 
the  moft  delicate  fcnfibility,  we  have,  in  the  courfe  of  this  mqnth^ 
had  a  very  ftriking  and  a  very  pleafihg  inftance,  in  that  genu 
diftblution,  that  euthahafia  by  which  the  National  Aflembly  have 
put  a  period,  in  France,  to  the  exiftence  of  inonaftic  orders  in 
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Hlgion.  The  change  introduced  into  human,  affairs,  in  the 
lapfe  of  a  fliort  time,  is  painted  in  ftrong  colours,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  tendernefs  Ihewn  to  the  monks  and  nuns  by  the  French 
le^rlflature  of  th^-fe  times,  with  the  violence  of  Knox  and  other 
reformers  in  the  fixteenth  century.  It  is  natural  for  the  interefts 
of  humanity  to  wi(h  well  to  the  progrefs,  and  to  pray  for  the  final 
eftablilhment  of  a  civil  conftitution  conceived  in  fentiments  the 
moft  mild  and  rational. — It  is  matter  of  fatisfadtion  and  joy  to 
the  friends  of  freedom  and  human  nature,  that  the  French  king 
has  appeared  perfonally  in  the  National  Allembly,  ratified  their 
‘a£ls,  and,  together  with  the  queen,  cordially  and  emphatically 
declared  his  refolution  to  fuppori,  and  teach  his  fons,  the  fons  of 
France,  to  fupport  and  cherilh  the  new  conftitution. — The  ex¬ 
ample  of  France,  as  has  been  often  obferved,  fpreads  a  genial 
influence  on  the  neighbouring  nations.  In  the 

AUSTRIAN,  OR  RATHER  THE  CATHOLIC  NETHERLANDS, 

It  has  divided,  and  more  than  divided,  the  Belgic  nation  with  the 
blind  obftinacy  of  antient  prejudice.  The  progrelEve  light  of 
knowledge,  the  near  vicinity  of  fo  kindred  and  mighty  a  nation 
as  France,  flourifhing  in  all  the  vigour  of  matured  experience 
combined  with  manly  youth,  will  expofe  the  vile  arts  of  prieft- 
craft  and  tyranny  to  every  mind.  In  vain  fhall  a  Van  Eupen 
draw  the  cloak  of  religion  between  the  eye  of  the  fpciSfator  and 
the  light  of  truth:  in  vain  oppofe  Machiavelian  tricks  to  the 
plain  di(^tesof  reafon  and  jufticc.  The  rays  of  truth,  diffufed 
far  and  wide  hy  the  prefs,  will  open  to  view  the  lurking-places 
of  tyranny,  and  foil  the  tempter  in  all  his  wiles*  The  fovereign 
power,  on  the  difmiffion  of  the  emperor  and  the  declared  indc- 
pendance  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  was  exercifeJ  with  great  pro- 
prie^  by  the  States-General.  Even,  as  in  former  inter ngnumsy 
the  lame  had  been  exercifed  by  the  ftates  in  former  times.  The 
authority  which,  pro  re  nata^  they  have  allumed  can  only  be  tem¬ 
porary  and  provifional :  and  for  their  aflumption  of  this  authority, 
as  well  as  ;their  ufe  of  it,  they  are  refponfible  to  the  Belgic  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  moft  abfurd  in  the  partllans  of  ariftocratical  defpotifra 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  States-General,  even  to  perpe¬ 
tuity,  on  the  ground  of  averfion  to  innovation,  and  a  regard  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  antient  conftitution.  '"ITc  antient  con- 
ftltution  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  is  no  more.  It  fell  by  the 
ftroke  that  ci;t  off  its  head.  In  that  head,  Jofeph  II.  of  Aufti  ia, 
Tcprefentative  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  functions  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  legiilature  centered.  They  were  not  ori¬ 
ginal  and  abColute,  but  relative  and  conditional.  They  had  a 
Reference  to  the  fovereign  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  people  on 
Ac  other,  whofe  privileges  it  was  their  duty  and  bulinefs  to  pro- 
againft  the  encroachqj^ents  of  the  fovereign.  I'hey  were  a 

barrier* 
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barrier,  an  intermrJiate  power,  between  the  foverdgn  and  hU 
fubjc£ls. — The  luvercign  power  being  annihilated,  or,  what  is 
worfe,  the  fovercign  power  being  fuperadJed  to  that  of  the  States- 
General,  where  is  there  to  be  found  any  barrier  or  intermediate 
power  between  the  people  and  this  new,  alarming,  and  monllrous 
ariftocracy  ? 

But  that  the  conllitution  of  the  States-General,  even  without 
the  ufurpation  of  the  fovereign  powder,  is  highly  ariftocratical,  is 
a  fait  which  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  to  our  readers,  and 
which  may  therefore  require  fome  illuftration.  . 

The  ftates  of  Brabant,  the  freeft  of  all  the  provinces,  and  the 
model  to  which  the  re  it  wifh  on  all  occafions  to  conform,  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  orders,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third 
eftate.  It  might  therefore  be  naturally  imagined  that  thefe  three 
orders  would  involve,  in  one  fhape  or  other,  a  pretty  fair  repre- 
fentation  of  the  Beli^ic  nation.  But  this  is  bv  no  means  the  cafe. 
There  is  no  rcprefentation  whatever  of  the  great  body  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  nor  of  the  clergy,  nor  even  of  the  noblefie  and 
gentry.  'I'he  right  of  fitting  and  voting  in  the  afi'cmbly  of  the 
ftates  is  confined  to  the  abbots  of  male  convents,  to  about  twenty- 
fevdi  out  of  a  numerous  nobility,  and  to  a  few  deputies  from 
the  difFerent  trades  or  corporations  of  the  chief  cities.  Antiently 
the  fmailer  cities  or  towm«,  and  even  the  villages,  were  poireffed 
of franchifes  which  entitled  them  to  feats  in  the  third  eftate  of  the 
national  affembly.  But,  from  the  natural  procefs  of  delegation 
and  fub- delegation  in  all  popular  powder,  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people  of  Brabant  w^ere  limited,  at  laft,  to  deputies  from 
'Louvain,  Bruflels,  and  Antwerp.  Thus  the  conllitution  of  the 
States-Gencral  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  moft  ariftocratical  that 
can  be  w’ell  imagined.  This  afl'embly  of  men,  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  which  the  public  voice  has  fcarcely  any  (hare  at  all,  can 
never  be  regarded  as  the  reprefentation,  or  genius^  if  we  may  fay 
lb,  of  the  nation. — But,  if  they  had  indeed  a  title  to  be  regarded 
in  this  light,  ftiil  they  w^ould  not  have  any  title  to  afliimc  the  reins 
of  government,  and  to  convert  a  juhordinate^  or  if  they  will,  for  the 
fake  of  argument,  a  co-ordinate^  into  an  abfolute  power;  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  catholic  provinces  would,  at  beft,  be  in  the  predicament 
of  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  during  the  interregnum  occafi- 
oned  by  the  late  iiuiifpofition  of  the  king.  Though  this  afiembly 
was  infinitely  more  popular  than  the  States-General,  and  had  fiiirer 
pretenfions  to  be  ccnfidcred  as  the  voice  of  the  people,  they 
never  conceived  the  idea  of  governing  the  nation,  even  for  a 
time,  by  their  own  authority,  but  proceeded  without  delay  to 
the  declaration  of  a  regent.  Experience  had  taught  the  Britidi 
nation  to  con^dcr  a  perpetual  parliament,  exerciling  a  dire:t 
power  over  the  people  without  any  control,  as  an  objeft  of  ter- 
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ror.— The  partial,’  fummary,  and  iniquitous  proceedings  of  the 
jTpalifti  parliament  in  the  ti^me  of  Charles  !•  which  ferve  as  a 
reaion  to  the.Britifli,  ought  alfo  to  forewarn  the  Belgic  nation 
of  the  calamities  to  be  apprehended  of  defpotic  power,  whether 
it  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  many. — The  States- 
General  are  in  the  fituation  of  a  chamberlain  or  Reward  who, 
on  the  death  of  his  lord,  continues,  without  any  exprefs  com- 
roiflion,  to  manage  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  his  lawful  heir,  to 
whom  he  gives  an  account  of  his  conduct :  or  of  a  character 
known  to  the  Romans  and  the  Roman  law,  under  tiie  name  of 
negotiorum  f/ior. 

The  States-General  are  therefore  refponfible  to  the  people  for 
all  that  they  have  done  and  advifed  fince  the  depohrion  of  the 
emperor.  The  fooner  tnat  'they  call  a  national  affembly,  the 
more  effectually  wull  they  fecure  tlieir  own  fafety,  and  the  tran¬ 
quillity  and  fecurity  of  the  common- wealth.  If  the  Belgic  pro¬ 
vinces  arc  not  yet  ripe  for  a  civil  conftitution,  framed  on  the 
model  of  that  which  is  in  the  aCt  of  being  reared  in  France,  at 
leail  let  a  fucceffor  be  appointed  to  Joleph  II.  ;  at  leaff  let  the 
conftitution,  fuch  as  it  was  before  the  difmiftion  of  that  ambi¬ 
tious  man,  be  reftured  ;  and  let  improvements  be  made  after¬ 
wards,  as  opportunities  inav’ invite,  ar»d  as  the  fpirit  of  the  times 
may  bear  or  require.  Till  the  old  conftitution  be  reftored, 
or  a  new  one  cllablifhcd  on  the  bafis  of  liberty  and  juftice,  it 
'  would  be  the  greateft  madnefs  in  the  triple  alliance,  or  in  any 
other  power,  to  j^ter  into  a  treaty  with  the  catholic  provinces. 
The  priefts,  and  the  difciples  of  the  priefts,  who  imagine  that 
they  can,  in  the  prefent  conjuncture,  raife  a  lafting  fabric  on 
^feudal  and 'even  defpotic  ground,  are  like  the  hypocrites  in  the 
Scriptures,  who  could  difeern  the  ‘  face  of  the  Iky,  but  not  the 
figns  of  the  times,’  they  do  not  diftinguifti  the  accidental  hu%xa 
of  a  mob,  from  the  fteady  efficacy  of  opinion^  which,  defeending 
from  the  high  to  the  low,  and  re-a£ling  from  the  low  on  the 
high,;as  with  fecret  magic  governs  the  world.  If  ever  honetty 
was  the  bell  policy,  it  is  in  the  prefent  times  of  light,  and  a  fpirit 
of  liberty.  The  hollow  foundations  of  piieftcraft  and  tyranny 
cannot  long  bear  the  trying  hand  of  truth.  .  *  • 

The  modern  Perfians,  in  order  to  give  ftability  to  the  monu¬ 
ments  they  ereCl  to  their  friends,  or  other  edifices  which  they 
wilh  to  remain  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  are  careful  to  build  them 
with  lawful  money,  that  is,  money  not  acquired  by  oppreffion 
and  tyranny  :  for  they  fay,  that  fudi  buildings  as  have  been 
ereCled  by  tyrants  foon  moulder  and  fade  away ;  whilft,  on  the 
contrary,  the  works  of  good  and  juft  princes  endure,  unhurt,  for 
ages.  What  the  Perfians  fuperftitioufly  affirm  of  material,  may 
with  juftice  be  applied  to  political  edifices.  •  - 

There 
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There  is  not  any  one  inference  that  is  fo  frequently  fu^gefted 
by  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  politics,  as  the  inability  of  princes  to 
control  futurity,  and  the  conftant  change  of  human^affairs.  An 
‘alliance  has  been  formed  between 

POLAND  AND  PRUSSIA, 

Though  it  is  not  yet  twenty  years  fince  Frederic  II.  of  PrulHa 
concerted  the  difmemberment  and  partition  of  that  kingdom  with 
Auftria  and  Ruffia.  The  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  who  had  fo 
long  been  conlidered  as  the  natural  allies-  and  friends,  are  now 
greatly  eftranged,  and  indeed  w^e  may  fafely  fay  hoftilely  difpofed 
t9warcls  England :  while  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  ally  and  almoft 
the  dependent  of  France,  has  thrown  himfelf  into  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  triple  alliance.  The  late  revolution  has 
fequeftered  France,  for  a  time,  from  the  lyftem  of  continental 
p6litics:  but  before  that  event,  the  court  of  Verfailles  had  entered 
into  a  fecret  treaty,  and  was  fecretly  aiding  Auftria,  the  enemy 
of  France  for  three  centuries,  to  extend  her  dominion  and  power, 
by  conquefts  on  the  fide  of  Turkey.  The  famous  family  com¬ 
pact  among  the  branches  of  the  family  of  Bourbon  has  probably 
received  its  death’s-wound.  New  fentiments,  new  cares,  and 
new  orders,  have  taken  place  in  France,  and  await  Spain,  Na¬ 
ples,  and  Parma. 

Among  the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe,  the  moft  brilliant 
part,  without  doubt,  has  been  a£led  by^the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
.had  the  courage  to  attack  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  fortified  by  the 
alliance  of  Auftria  and  Denmark,  and  in  the  career  of  vidory 
over  the  Turks.  The  king  has  been  governed,  it  would  feem, 
by  a  maxim  of  his  illuftrious  relation,  the  late  king  of  Prulna, 
who  fays,  that  in  great  affairs  no  man,  however  difeouraging  the 
circumftance  in  which  he  is  placed,  needs  to  be  afraid  to  ftrilce 
a  blow,  provided  that  he  does  it  with  courage,  and  goes  on  with 
prudence  and  perfeverance ;  friends  and  conjundlures  will  arife, 
which,  rightly  improved,  will  carry  him  through  all  difficulties. 
The  Swedes,  though  they  have  not  made  any  conquefts,  have 
yet  galled  the  Ruffians  not  a  little,  and  fully  fuftalned  the  martial 
renown  of  the  Swedifh  nation  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  aftivity 
and  perfonal  courage  of  the  king  in  raifing  an  army  of  Delecar- 
lians  when  he  was  deferted  by  fo  many  of  the  regular  regiments; 
and  in  haftening,  by  a  moft  rapid  journey,  almoft  alone,  to  for¬ 
bid  the  furrender,  and  to  defend  Gottenburg  againft  the  in¬ 
vading  Danes,  prefaged  'other  inftances  of  heroilm,  when  the 
Danifh  troops  returned  within  their  own  confines,  and  a  truce 
was  brought  about  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  by  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  Pruffia  and  England.  The  valour  of  the  king’s  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  (hone  fop^^  with  equal  luftre 
at  fea.  . 
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Yet,  on  a  review  of  the  cpndu£f  of  Sweden,  in  her  late  attack 
on  Ruiria,  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  there  was  not  mora 
of  fpirit  than  of  military  prudence :  we  mean,  not  in  her  making 
war  a:  all,  but  in  her  mode  of  making  it.  Had  the  king  olf 
Sweden,  inftead  of  encountering  the  Rullians  at  fea,  and  leading 
an  army  into  the  Ruffian  territories  by  a  long  land-march,  de¬ 
layed  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  until  the  Ruffian  fleet 
Ihould  have  failed  out  of  the  Baltic,  and  then  moved  his  troops 
over  in  tranfports,  under  the  proteftion  of  his  (hips  of  war,  into 
Livonia,  Lithuania,  and  Courland,  his  campaign,  one  would 
imagine  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  more  produftive. 

But  here  again  we  are  to  confider,  that- the  king  of  Sweden 
had  entered  into  engagements,  and  was  fubfidized  bv  the  Otto¬ 
man  court,  to  whom  he  performed  excellent  fervice,  oy  crippling 
and  detaining  the  Ruffian  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  It  muft  be  owned, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  fpe^fator  to  judge  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  concerning  the  conduit  of  princes,  without  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  fecret  councils.  We  readily  acknowledge 
this :  and  we  hope  by  this  acknowledgment,  and  the  candour 
with  which  we  give  the  pro  and  the  con  of  every  thing,  according  . 
to  appearances,  and  to  mark  the  varying  (hades  that  overcaft  the 
political  horizon,  will  obviate  thofc  fneers  and  cavils  that  many 
who  hear  of  the  fuccefs  will  be  ready  to  throw  out  againft  this 
monthly  fpeculation.— To  return  to  our  fubjeft. — Sweden  is  to 
be  conlidcred  as  the  ally  of 

TURKEY, 

And  Turkey^  not  yet  dlfpirited  or  exhaufted,  as  combined  with 
Sweden,  Poland,  rruffia,  Holland,  and  England,  in  hoftile  de- 
figns  againft  the  ambitious  powers  of  the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians. 
The  movements  and  military  preparations  in  Poland  and  Pruffia 
on  the  one  part,  and  Gallicia  on  the  other,  indicate  the  approach 
of  a  general  war  in  Europe. 

Such  are  prefent  appearances ;  but  a  few,  a  very  few  alter¬ 
nations  in  the.  political  drama,  even  a  Angle  incident,  may  totally 
change  the  denouement  and  iffiie  of  the  whole^  The  fate  of  Eu¬ 
rope  hangs,  perhaps,  on  the  life  of  one  man.  His  death  might 
turn  war  into  peace.  A  new  order  of  affairs  might  probably 
furniftinew  matter  for  uncertain  conjefture  and  anticipation# 
Of  the  illnefs  of  the 

^  EMPEROR 

we  have  had,  for  years,  repeated  accounts ;  and  the  latcft  of 
thefc  prefage  a  fpeedy  diffoliition.  His  indirpofttion,  water  in 
the  thorax,  is  certainly  of,  fjch  a  nature  as  defies  the  power  of 
nicdicine;  and  though,  by  means  of  palliatives,  he  may  be  ea^ 
to  prolong  a  miferaWe  exiftence  for  a  ftort  period,  that 

period 
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period  cannot  be  extended  verylong.*  It  therefore  becomes  a  very 
natural  queftion,  What  effedts  would  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
in  all  probability,  produce  on  the  face  of  Europe,  •  And  here  a 
new  charatSfer  is  introduced  on  the  theatre,  whofe  muld  and 
gracious  afpedl:  announces  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to¬ 
wards  men. 

THE  GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY 

is  dtllinguifhed  by  all  that  good-nature  which  belongs  to  the 
Auftrian  race.  I'hough  his  talents  are  not  above  mediocritv, 
yet  fincerely  defirous  of  doing  good, -  he  employs  them  to  the 
Deft  purpofes.  His  code  of  law*,. abolifhing  capital  puniiTiments; 
prohibiting  that  remain  of  barbarity,  iinprifonment  for  debt;  and 
breathing,  on  the  whole,  a  fpirit  of  philanthropy,  ftiew  that  this 
prince  is  more  ambitious  of  emulating  the  virtues  of  an  Aurelius 
than  the  abilities  of  a  Julius  Cefar.  The  tyrannical  meafures  of  nis 
brother,  the  emperor,  refpefting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lo  w  Coun¬ 
tries,  he  difapproved.  He  make^  no  fcruple  to  condemn  the  tur¬ 
bulent  ambition  of  Jofeph  in  plain  terms.  There  is. not  a  doubt 
but  the  councils  of  this  prince,  on  his  acceffion  to  the  Auftrian, 
and'perhaps  to  the  Imperial  throne,  will  be  wholly  pacific.  The 
alliance  between  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and  V  ienna  would  be 
dirtolved ;  war. would  be  at  an  end  With  the  T urks ;  an  open  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  triple  alliance  would  be  obviated  ;  and,  w'hat  is  of 
the  greateft  political  importance,  a  \oluntary  return,  perhap>, 
of  the  Bclgic  Provinces,  on  certain  conditions  for  the  fecurity 
of  their  privileges,  under  the  amiable  reprefentative  of  the  Houle 
of  Burgundy.  We  confider  this  event  to  be  of  the'  greateft  po¬ 
litical  importance,  becaufe  the  growth  of  a  new  power,  that 
muft  divide  and  agitate  the  nations,  would  be  thus  prevented. 
It  is  not,  in  this  obfervation,  implied  that  the  prevention  of  fuch 
a  power  is  a  thing  to  be  defired,  being  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
more  the  human  race  is  divided  into  different  nations,  the  more  is 
the  energy  of  the  human  mind  excited  and  dil'played  in  various  ta¬ 
lents  and  virtues;  weffpeak  not  of  what  is  right  in  morals,  but 
probable  in  politics.  * 

Even  if  the  emperor  (hould  iinexpeftedly  recover  fome  toler- 
Vable  (hare  of  health,  and  be  able  to  refame  the  reins  of  govem- 
ment,  which  it  is  faid  he  has  committed  to  a  council,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  appeafe  the 
Bclgic  nation,  by  transferring  the  fovereignty  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  from  the  emperor  to  fome  other  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  This  would  be  a  kind  of  falvo  for  tbe  honour  of  the 
emperor,  and  preferve  his  influence  at  the  fame  time  in  the  Low 
Countries.  It  was  thus  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  when  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  fubdue  the  revolters,  transferred  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Archdukes  Ferdinand  andlft- 
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bclla.  One  practical  inference  may  be  drawn  from  thefc  obfer 
vations  by  the  States-Gencral  of  the  Belgic  Provinces,  They 
(hould  be  very  cautious  how  they  give  offence  to  the  volunteers 
and  patriots,  and  all  the  reafonable  and  enlightened  part  of  the 
Belgic  nation,  by  any  thing  that  looks  like  a  defign  to  retain  the 
fupreme  power  in  their  own  hands,  without  confulting  the  pre- 
fent  inclinations;  and  future  fecurity  of  the  people.  A  plain 
road  lies  before  them,  if  they  are  to  make  an  option  between  a 
limited  monarchy  and  an  ariltocratical  tyranny.  It  is  now  cer 
tain  that  there  will  foon  be  an  election  of  a 

r  KING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

But  as  there  are  eight  electors,  and  no  provifioii  is  made  for  the 
cale  of  an  equal  divifion  of  votes  by  the  law  of  the  empire^ 
what  is  to  be  done  if  this  polTible  cafe  fhould  actually  happen  ? 
When  the  choice  of  an  emperor  was  limited  by  an  imperial  cdicl: 
to  a  few  eleftors,  the  number  fixed  on  was  feven.  This  obvi 
ated  the  difficulties  of  the  cafe  we  have  fuppoied  ;  and  there  were 
political  reafons  why  there  fhould  be  feven  eledtors  rather  than 
leventeen,  or  any  other  number.  But  the  reafon  alleged  by  the 
civilian  Bartholus,  who  drew  up  the  preamble  to  the  edict,  is 
very  curious,  being  entirely  cabbalillical.  He  f»ys  there  fiiould 
be  (even  electors  corrclponding  to  the  feven  canJlefiicks  in  the 
Revelations,  the  feven  churches,  and  the  (even  theological  vir 
tues.  There  were  lately  nine  electors.  I'hc  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  has  reduced  them  to  ei:rht. 

O 

THE  KING  OF  GREAT- BRITAIN, 

in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  voting  in  the  election  of  a  King 
of  the  Romans,  will,  in  the  courfe  uf  the  enluing  fummer,  ap"- 
pearatan  Imperial  Diet  in  Germany.  'Phis  point  is  fixed,  and 
preparations  are  making  for  his  journey.  V^arions  circumfiances 
connect  this  country  with  (jermany  more  clofeiy  than  it  has  been* 
for  thirty  years  paft, 

SESSIONS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

There  has  not  been  any  extraordinary  butinefs  carried  on  hi¬ 
therto  in  the  prefent  feflion  cf  the  Briiifli  parliament.  I'he  iifual* 
lubfidies  have  been  voted  for  the  civil  and  miJirary  eftablilh- 
nient.  The  circumftances  of  the  times- might,  in  the  opinion 
of  fome,  juftify  a  redudtion  in  both  the  army  and  navy.  But 
what  almoft  all  are  agreed  in  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
additions  to  the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar,  and  his  fcattered  for¬ 
tifications  on  the  coafts,  inftead  of  our  centrical  fortrefs  in  the 
niiddle  of  Jamaica,  and  one  or  two  more  of  our  IHands,  is  not 
<^nly  a  needlefs,  but  a  moft  mifehievous  w'afte  of  the  public  mo- 
bccaufe  fuch  extended,  in  place  of  coinpaCt  fortifications, 

require 
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require  more,  troops  to  man  them,  and  prefent  a  broader  face 
and  more  points  of  attack  to  the  enemy*  ,  Adminiftration  are 
aware  of  all  this,  but  ftlll  thjnk  it  neceflary  to  humour  the 
ade-marda  of  the  Duke,of  Richmond.  Yet  half  the  public  mo- 
ney  that  is  fpent  upon  ihcfe  injudicious  projedls  would  attach  to 
the  perfon  and  views  of  the  minifter  three  times  the  fupporf 
that  his  grace  gives  to  his  meafurcs. 

It  is  not.  probable  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  fincere  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  he  .gave  to  Mr.  .Wilberforce’s  bill,  any  more  than  he  v/ai 
in  his  own  bill  for  a  reform  of  parliamentary  reprefentation.  But 
the  hopes  held  out  to  the  negroes  have  had  luch  effects  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  that  the  planters  are  ferioufly  alarmed,  and  dread 
infurrections  and  murder. 

TEST-ACT. 

We  look  forward  now  to  the  debates  in  parliament  concern¬ 
ing  tlie  teft-a£t;  which  will  hold  a  fimilar  place  among  great 
and  interefting  debates  that  the  iTdrmifties  of  kites  and  crows 
hold  among  campaigns  and  battles.  What  is  it  the  Difi'enters 
complain  of?  If  they  be  fincere  religionifts,  if  their  minds  be 
really  fet  on  things  above;  if  they  are  indifferent  to  all  earthly 
concerns,  and  look,  according  to  the  profeflion  of  their  faith, 
with  eager  expeftation,.  a  city  that  is  to  come ;  who  interrupts 
them  in  their  heavenly  career  ?  Have  they  not  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  religious  liberty?  But  if  they  are  more  intereftedin 
the  affairs  of  earth  than  in  thofe  of  heaven  ;  if  they  are  luke¬ 
warm  believers,  or,  as  is  faid,  freethinkers,  Why  do  they  ftartlc 
at  ceremonies  which  are  at  leaft  innocent?  Does  any  man  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  more  fenfe  than  Julius  Cefer  ?  Yet  Cefar,  who  was 
2  freeiinker,  did  not  heifitate  to  accept  the  office  of  Pontifix 
Maximus.  The  DilTenters  are  active,  able,  ambitious,  clofely- 
united,  and  perfevering  in' their  purfuits.  Yheir  great  delight,* 
fince  they  are  not  allowed  to  build  up,  is  to  pull  a  noble  edifice 
to  pieces.  Let  them  be  once  vefted  wdth  the  executive,  and 
they  will  carry  their  inroads  iiito  the  legiflatiye  government. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  MR.  HASTINGS, 

which  was  at  firft  an  obieci  of  >curibfity,  then  of  ridicule,  and 
afterwards  of  ennui  and  difguft,  begins  now^  to  excite  fentiments 
of  indignation,  character  of.  Mr.  Haftings  has  flood  th: 

left  of  a  fevere  inquifttion.  This  is  univerfally  acknowledged! 
while  every  mouth  is  full  of  the  refentments  and  the  poliikd 
views  that  hath  urged  a  difappoiuled  and  defperate  party  againll 
him. 

Communications /or  The  Enclish  Review  are  teque/i^  ^ 
he  feat  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  J2,  Fleet-ftreec,  London;  QuZvr/ 
/criber$  for  titif  Monthly  P^rformoJice  are  rejpe^tdly  drjirtd  to  ^ 
their  Karnes. 
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